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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Last Monday, February 4th, was the 
first centennial anniversary of the installation of 
John Marshall as Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The plans for the 
day —we write in advance of it— included a 
commemorative meeting in Washington, to be 
presided over by Chief Justice Fuller and ad- 
dressed by former Atty.-Gen. Wayne MacV eagh. 
There were to be special exercises at the Marshall 
homestead in Richmond, and—under the auspices 
of the American Bar Association—in almost 
every large city in the country; and the day was 
also to be observed in many colleges, law schools 
and public schools. 

John Marshall, “soldier, student, advocate, 
diplomatist, statesman and jurist,”” was born at 
Germantown, Virginia, in 1755. He was hardly 
more than a boy when the Revolutionary War 
began, but he bore a man’s part in that struggle, 
and came out of it with a captain’s commission. In 
the twenty years between the close of his military 
service and his elevation to the chief-justiceship 
he acquired so profound a knowledge of law that 
his appointment won general approval. It is 
a pleasure to reflect that a Massachusetts Presi- 
dent, John Adams, made it. 

“A great man in any age, and of all ages,” 
Story calls Marshall, and the value of the service 
he rendered to American jurisprudence during 
his thirty-four years of office can hardly be 
overestimated. He died in Philadelphia in 1835, 
and the best portrait of him, that which is 
reproduced on the preceding page, is owned by 
the Law Association of that city. The original 
was painted by Henry Inman in 1833. 

Plymouth, the Pilgrims’ town, has a 
public library but no library building, and that 
lack is to be remedied by the children of the late 


William G. Russell of Boston, who will erect | stan 


such a building as a memorial to their father and 
mother. It would be difficult to suggest a more 
certain way to win abiding good-will and remem- 
brance. . 


A man aged sixty and a woman aged 
thirty-nine were married at a county fair in 
Maine six years ago, the public marriage being 
one of the “attractions” of the fair. Now they 
are belaboring each other in the divorce court. 
But publicity of this sort seems quite naturally 
and logically to follow a wedding which is on a 
“program’’ next to a horse-trot. 

‘Moody Sunday”’ will be observed in 
many evangelical churches February 10th, when 
offerings will be made toward the Moody memo- 
rialendowment fund. This fund may ultimately 
amount to three million dollars, the income of 
which would meet the expenses of the educa- 
tional institutions that the famous evangelist 
founded and cherished; but to forestall disap- 
pointment on the part of those who might expect 
too much, it may be added that no one expects 
that three millions will be raised on a single 
midwinter Sunday. 


The abandoned farm is not a hopeless 
proposition at its very worst. “I fully believe,” 
writes a contributor to the New England 
Farmer, “that the next twenty-five years will 
see city capital buying up these old farms, and 
that the areas suited to pasture will be stocked 
with sheep or beef-cattle, and that the smoother 
fields will be used for growing apples for foreign 
markets, while the rougher areas will be used 
for an intelligent system of forestry.’ Herein 
there may be a suggestion for men who are not 
yet prepared to abandon their farms. 

One of the Vanderbilts bought George 
Washington’s genealogy in George Washington’s 
own handwriting the other day for seventeen 
hundred and fifty dollars. This was at an 
auction sale in Boston, where relics of Colonial 
and Revolutionary celebrities fetched enormous 
prices. An autograph of John Eliot, the apostle 
to the Indians, sold for sixty-one dollars, and 
one of Nathan Hale for one hundred and fifty. 
A letter of Benjamin Franklin’s yielded forty 
dollars, and one of the parliamentary blue stamps, 
which caused so much trouble under the act of 
1765, was snapped up at twenty dollars. Such 
souvenirs of our early history will never be much 
cheaper than they are today, and Americans 
with ancestors who cultivated the letter-writing 
habit are fully justified in trying to learn where 
the old gentlemen stored their correspondence. 

Forty years ago last summer the Prince 
of Wales, travelling as Baron Renfrew, spent 
about three months in Canada and the United 
States. He embarked at Plymouth, England, 
July 9th, was at Quebec August 18th, entered 
the United States on his way to Washington 
September 20th, and landed at Plymouth again 
November 15th. He was then in his twentieth 
year, a bright-faced, genial lad, who “liked to 
be liked,” and heartily enjoyed all the odd 
and interesting incidents of his tour. Boston 
welcomed him, it is remembered, with a militia 
review and parade, a musical festival in Music 





THE YOUTH’S 


| Hall, and the famous “Renfrew ball,”” when his 
royal highness danced with seventeen ladies,— 
whose names are all set down in contemporary 
| chronicles,—and wouldn’t go home till morning, 
4.20 A.M. Yet that same day he visited Cam- 
bridge and Harvard, Mount Auburn, the Boston 
| Public Library and Bunker Hill. 


at tt 
HE ATE THE FISH. 


A writer in the Field tells a story of dangerous 
| sickness as the result of eating poisonous fish. | 
| He was with a wrecking party of native seamen | 
| sent to take possession of a Swedish bark which | 
| had gone ashore on the reef of one of the Marshall 
| Islands. Hehad brought with him from Sydney | 

a white carpenter, a cross-grained, obstinate old 
fellow, but an excellent workman. At his own 
request he lived on board the wrecked craft, 
instead of taking up his quarters on shore in the 
| native village with the rest of the party. 
| “One evening,” says the writer, “as I was 
returning from the shore to the schooner, I saw 
the old man fishing from the waist of the wreck 
for it was high tide and there were ten feet of 
water round the ship. I saw him excitedly haul 
| in a good-sized fish, and hailing him, I inquired 
how many he had caught and if he was sure they 
| were not poisonous. He replied that he had 
—_ five, and there was nothing the matter 
| with them. : : 
| “Knowing what a self-willed, ignorant man he | 
was, I thought I would have a look at the fish | 
and satisfy myself, so I ran the boat alongside 
and clambered on , followed by two of my 
native crew. The moment we opened the fishes’ 





| 


the infallible si of their y poisonous 
condition —a Solading of bright orange with 
reddish-brown streaks. 

“The old fellow grumbled ex ingly when 
I told him to throw them overboard, an » Ba 


that all the talk about their being unsafe was 
nonsense. He had eaten just the same kind of 
fish in the Tonga Islands time and again. It 
was no use arguing with him; so, after warni 
him not to any fish unless the natives sai 
they were non-poisonous, I left him and went 
on Looed my own vessel. 


“After supper, as the mate and I were smoking 
on deck about nine o’clock, we heard four shots 
in rapid succession fired from the wreck. Under- 
ing that something was wrong, I called a 
couple of natives and pulled for the wreck. 
There I found the old carpenter writhing in 
agony, his features presenting a shocking appear- 
ance. The natives at first thought the case 
Ln ry but after the most drastic remedies the 

ient was pronounced out of danger. He was 
unable to do any work while we were on the 
island, and suffered for two or three years from 
the effects of his obstinacy. He told me that he 
had made up his mind to eat some of the fish 
that evening to show me that he was right and 
I was wrong.” | 
am 


TRAVELLING SALESMEN. 


Twenty-five years ago the word drummer called | 
up the idea of a man dressed in flashy clothes | 
and of loud demeanor, who demanded and | 
received the best of everything wherever he went. | 
A drummer in those days, it was thought, could | 
not be successful unless he went on an occasional 
“spree.”” But times have changed. The travel- 
ling salesman is now expected to be a gentleman 
in every sense of the word—in conduct as well 
as in appearance. The Publishers’ Weekly, 
in commenting on the duties of salesmen, writes 
as follows: 


Mentally, the commercial traveller must be 
above the average of intelligent beings. He must | 
not only know thoroughly the field in which he | 
is. working, but be well informed in the new | 
events of the day. No intelligent business man 
cares to waste time on a dummy. If the sales- 
man has brains and a pleasing manner, he can 
secure an audience; and having once established 
@ connection, he will be welcome for his own sake | 
as well as for the goods he has to show. 

Being obliged to depend very largely upon his 
own resources, he naturall 
of making up his mind qui: 


to give 
p thought. 3 
Truthf in a salesman is a virtue which 


will soon begin to tell ina as well as 
in a moral way, for people Will inevitably refer 
to deal with a man u whose word they know 
they can depend. The most hopeless and con- 
temptible of bankrupts is the man who has lost 
his reputation for honesty; the most useless to 
all employers, the most expensive while least 
worthy of his salary, the most to be avoided by 

s and abhorred by merchants, is the 
shifty or dishonest salesman. 


at 


CAUTIONARY MEASURES. 


A recent sojourner in a small town of western 
Massachusetts reports an instance of what might 
fairly be called excessive New England thrift. 
During her stay she was invited one afternoon to 
attend the meeting of the church sewing-circle. 


“Jane Spencer’s never entertained the circle 
before,”’ remarked the visitor’s friend, as the | 
two women wended their way toward the meet- | 
ing, ‘“‘and I don’t know how she ever came to 
do it now. She told me she was just going 
to have lemonade and crackers, and I hope to 
mercy there’ll be some taste to the lemonade. | 
You know about her tea last year, don’t you, | 
when she invited ten to meet the new minister?” 

The visitor admitted her ignorance. 

“Well,” said her friend, “I always thanked 
my stars I wasn’t bid. Cousin Emma Wright 
was, and went. And the milk was floating in 
lumps on their tea in every cup, even the min- 
ister’s. Of course everybody knew what the 
matter was, but Jane Spencer carried ft off with 
a high hand. 

“*This milk looks a little queer,’ says she, 
‘but I’m certain ’tisn’t sour, for I boiled it an 
put saleratus in it!’ ” 
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mouths and looked down their throats we saw | Co 
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Young men to learn telegraphy. Cata- | 
logue Free. W. Whiteman, Chatham, N.Y. 
Poston 


mur school. STAMMERERS' a'tfemont St Boston. 
STAMPS, Scutoacioc. Wat isst. &. 4 Dresecr,Saicm,Diass, 


W atghes: Kodaks, etc., with New Eng. Water 
Colors. Circ. free. Park Paint Works, ce, R.1. 
































REVENUE stamp /ree to boys selling app. sheets. 
50% com. Cutter Stamp Co., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Powder Point School, puxsvry, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for pictures and circular. 
. B. KNA " 
i Academy for Boys 
Williston Seminary ,Asagemy for Boys, 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools, 
Biology. ew Athletic Field, « mile and straightawa: 
track” 61st year. JOSEPH H. SawYEn, A. M., Principal. 
your farm and poultry buildings before 
+ [PON Ss f 
PAROID ROOFINGS will hel 
you do it. Samples cost you a pos' 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Orono, Me. courses: 
Scientific; Latin Scientific ; Civil, Mechanical, 
ral; Preparatory Medical; Pharmacy; w 
Military University fees, rooms and 
Ladies and young people to 
WA NT ED. investigate our ay = ollar 
with which we give, Free, handsome Chairs, Couches, 
SHUMWAY COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 
— “Oh! how my head aches!” 
| 
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Fully oontgned laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
snow comes. NE T and 

F. W. BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass., Chicago, Il. 
Electrical Engineering ; Chemical; Agricultu- 

board, $176.50. A. W. HARRIS, Pres., Orono, Me. 

orders of Toile 

Desks, Silver Sets, Etc. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 

NERVEASE Cures any kind of 
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few minutes. There is N 
4) nothing “ just as good” as 
ww 


25 cts. Trial Size 10 cts. All dealers or 
WITH 


HEADACHE in a 








by mail. NERVEASE CO., Boston, Mass. 

H. B. GRIFFIN & CO. was obtained for me by 
Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand.— 
ra M. Buxton, Woburn, Mass. Write to BURDETT 
COLLEGE, 694 Washington St., Boston, for prospectus. 


5 Rooms $75 
Heat 7 Rooms 9%5 
Your 9 Rooms 125 
House 


PIPING, 
with a 


Dig hton Furnace 


ALL COMPLETE. 
If your old farmene has given out see 














what it cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
DicHTon. Every Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 
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Clasp to the Corset 
same as to the Stocking. 


NO PINS! 

NO BUTTONS! 
Never Tear, Never Rip, 
Fasten Tight, Never Slip. 





A Great Improvement. 
TRY THEM. 


Sold by the 
Leading Stores, 
Or Sample Pair, by mail, 25 Cents. 
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BEST IN THE WORLD. You 
will say so when you try it. 
NO RUBBING. 


Cleans ae ne Harmless. 
All dealers, 10c., or by mail. 


QUEEN MFG. CO., 
Sudbury Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

















production. 
of your grocer. 
HOOTON COCOA & CHOCOLATE CO., Newark, N. J. 





**HOOTON’S COCOA”’ 
Pure—Wholesome. 


We would be pleased to send you our 
Erasible Shopping Tablet. A neat little 
end us stamp, also name 

















THE CLARK MPG. CO., Makers, 657 Washington St., Boston. 
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The Announcement 

of The Youth’s Com- ‘; 
panion’s Photographic )\\ 
Competition for 1901, 


containing full informa- 
tion regarding prize offers, 
conditions, etc., is now 
ready, and will be sent 
on receipt of name and 
address. ae 





The Souvenir 
/ of the 1900 
Exhibition, 


containing reproductions of 
the prize pictures and a 
list of those receiving 
awards, may be had by 
sending a two-cent stamp 
with name and address to 


«The Photographic Department, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, 


Massachusetts. 
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WOMAN, noticing the battered 
condition of her husband, asked 
if he had been in an encounter. 

“Worse than that,” he replied, “it was a 
bargain counter!’”’ There are some things 
you cannot buy at a bargain counter without 
being battered and beaten. 
It might take some time to prove this. 
Here is a simpler way:—Buy a pound of 
Chase & Sanborn’s Package Tea, hermet- 
ically sealed in the original lead form. 
it; it costs only a quarter of a cent a cup. 
You will never again drink bargain-counter 


One of these is 


Try 





“ ORIGINAL PACKAGE” 
; TEAS. 
Orloff (Formosa Oolong). 
Koh-i-noor (Eng. Breakfast). 
Orange Pekoe (India& Ceylon). 
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In Ten Chapters.—Chapter Six. 


ARLY the next morning ’Tilda Jane 
heard some one stirring quietly about 
the cabin. She peeped from behind the 


over him. ‘“ We’ve been good friends—me 
and you. Many’s the trap I’ve led you in, and 
many a time my heart would have been sore 





sereen, and found that it was the father of the | if ye’d been caught. Little gal,’’ Lucas turned 
boys. He was making coffee and taking dishes | to her, “would ye like to have this dog?” 


from a shelf to set them on the small table. 
He was also frying meat. Presently the 
boys sprang, full-clad, from their beds, 
drew on their boots, and smoothed their 
thick locks with a piece of comb that 
reposed on a small shelf near a broken 
looking-glass. 

When they had finished, ’Tilda Jane 
piped through the screen: “Will you 
please to give me a lend o’ that there 
comb ?”’ 

It was politely handed to her, and ina 
short time she made her appearance. 

Soon she was silently eating her break- 
fast, and when she had finished, Lucas 
said to her: “Little gal, the storm’s goin’ 
to conclude, accordin’ to my reckonin’. 
Can you foot it out on snow-shoes this 
morning to the nearest house, do you 
suppose ?”’ 

“Yes, sir,”’ she said, quietly. 

“And you two boys will keep her com- 
pany,’’ said Lucas, turning to his sons. 
“I’m goin’ to march on to Morse’s 
camp.” 

There was a how] of dismay from Joe. 
“You give me your word Zebedee was to 
go!” 

“And I give you my word now that 
you’ll go, too!’”’ said his father, sternly. 
“Tn an hour I’ll make tracks. You two 
wait till the last flake’s settled, then take 
her out, safe and sound, to William 
Mercer’s. Ask him to hitch up and take 
her over to Nicatoos Station, and I’ll 
settle with him. Then you skedaddle for 
home, get ovt your books, and to-morrer 
go to school.”’ 

This time there was a loud and simul- 
taneous howl from the boys, and in the 
midst of their distress could be heard 
faintly articulated the words, “Pop— 
books—school !”’ 

Lucas turned to ’Tilda Jane: “You 
asked yesterday was we poachers. Yes, 
we be, or was. We’re not going against 
the law after this. I’m going to work in 
the lumber camp. And these two cubs of 
mine—ye’ve got to go to school, sons, and 
learn something, so you can be respecta- ° 


“To have that beauty dog?” ’Tilda Jane 










ears! He don’t want you to give him 
away. He don’t want me to take him. 
Oh, I can’t!”’ and she buried her face in 
her hands as if to evade temptation. 
““He’s got to go!”” said Lucas, stroking 
Poacher’s head. “And mind me, dog,” 


and lifted them so that he could look into 
his eyes, “no runnin’ away from Ciscasset ! 
You stay with that little gal! Don’t you 
come chasin’ round here, ’cause if you do, 
I’ll turn my back on you for a runaway, and 
you'll feel worse than you do now, when we 
part on speakin’ terms. Call him, little gal.” 
*Tilda Jane, overawed by Lucas’s manner, 
called feebly, “Here, Poacher! Poacher !’’ 
The dog looked at her, then pressed closer to 

















“STOP THERE 


! STOP! STOP!” 


ble, hard-working men. No more of this, I say. | gasped. “O sir, you’d never give him away!” | his master, whereupon Lucas seized a stick 


Ye’ve got to turn right round.” 


| “T’d most as soon give a child away,’’ said 


by the fireplace and struck him sharply. 


“T’ll turn right round and come back !’’ said | Lucas, “and I’d never do it if it wa’n’t for his | Poacher turned his large brown eyes on him in 


Zebedee, bitterly. 


habits. Ye’re going to Ciscasset, which is 


| one reproachful glance; then, with drooping 


Lucas got up, took him by the coat collar, | somethin’ of a place and a ways from the | head, sauntered across the room to the boys. 


and without a word led him outside the cabin. 
A few minutes later they returned, both flushed, 
Lucas grim and Zebedee sulky. 

“Are you also cravin’ for an argument?” 
asked Lucas, ironically, of Joe. 

“Guess not, pop. You’re ’bout fifty pounds 
too heavy for me.” 

“All right, son,” said Lucas, and at once 
began making preparations for his long tramp. 
When at last he sat down, took off his cow- 
hide moccasins and began to tie on soft moose 
moccasins, fit for snow-shoeing, he addressed 
his two boys: 

“Are you sighin’, either of you, to see the 
inside of state’s prison? Are you, Zebedee?”’ 

“No, sir!’’ said the boy, shortly. 

“Are you, Joe?” 

“Not if I know it, pop.” 

“Wal, that’s where you’ll land if you don’t 
quit breakin’ state’s law. Ye’ll get caught 
some day. Now I’ve made up my mind; if 
I catch one of you after deer again, I’ll give 
you up to the warden myself!” and he brought 
his hand down on the table. “Now you go 
home and go to school with smart boys and 
gals till vacation; then you can tell me what 
you think of it. Ye’ve made good progress 
at school before, and you can do it again.”’ 

“But what’ll you do about Poacher, pop?” 

Lucas’s face darkened unhappily. “Come 
here, old boy!’’ he said, and when the dog 
went to him he bowed his head for a minute 





| woods. And you’ll kinder cherish him, and 
| keep him from frettin’ and bein’ lonely. My 
| old woman don’t set much store by dogs, and 
| when I’m workin’ in the tannery, he’s off 
doggin’ deer by himself. He’s nearly got shot 
dead. See those ripples in his back? That’s 
where he’s been grazed. Poacher, old boy, 
you’ve got to go with this little gal, if she’ll 
| have you!” 

| Tilda Jane hesitated, stammered, looked 
into the dog’s anxious face and said at last, 
“But the old man where I’m goin’! Mebbe 
he’ll breach at my havin’ two dogs.” 

“Prob’ly he will,” said Lucas, “but you 
crowd right up to him. Folks is queer *bout 
dogs. Them as don’t like them don’t want to 
give them standin’ room on this earth. Boys, 
do ye know why I’m givin’ that dog to the 
little gal instead of you ?’’ 

“No, pop.” 


Lucas, dropping his voice and looking mysteri- 
ously over his shoulder, “and if there was a 
deer here, you’d find she knowed deer talk. 
You’re fond of dogs, but not in the style the 
little gal is. It’s a kind of smartness at gettin’ 
inside the animal’s skin. He don’t verily talk. 


gal, what’s Poacher sayin’ now ?” 





'he can be! Look at his eyes and his droopin’ 


***Cause she knows dog language,” said | 


You just understan’ him without talk. Little | 


“Oh, he don’t want to go with me!’’ burst | 
out ’Tilda Jane, with energy. “He’s sorry as | 
| “Sons,” he said, “I want you to go ‘long out | 





“Call him!” said Lucas to ’Tilda Jane. 
“Speak up as if you knew he was your dog.” 
| “Poacher,” she said, in a firm voice, “come 
| here! You’re most as unhappy as I be; we’ll 
be unhappy together.” 
| The suffering animal moved slowly toward 
| her, and laid his head on her lap. There were 
| tears in his eyes, and the little girl groaned as 
| she wiped them away. 
Now Lucas was ready to start, and ’Tilda 
| Jane and the boys soon stood in the doorway, 

watching him tie on his snow-shoes. 

“Now, sons,” he said, straightening himself 
up and drawing on his woolen mittens, ‘I’m 
going one way and you another, but if ye act 
contrairy to that little gal I’ll know it, for she’s 
goin’ to write me, and if there’s any complaint 

| there’ll be such a wallopin’ as I don’t ever 
want to give ye.” 

The boys looked reserved, almost expres- 
sionless. It might be a month before he saw 
them again. He forgot ’Tilda Jane for an 
instant. ‘Sons, ye know yer pop loves ye, 
don’t ye?” 

His tone had suddenly changed, and the 
two big boys ran to him as if they still were 
children. ‘Pop, can’t we come back after we 
take her out?” they exclaimed, with backward 
| jerks of their heads toward ’Tilda Jane. 


were roughly fondling his shoulders. 


and he put his hand under the dog’s jaws | 


Their hands were on his arms, and they | 
| staircase and stared at ’Tilda Jane. He had his 


and be good boys. Your mother’ll be sot up, 
|and you mind what she says, and I’ll soon 
come home. ‘Take good care of the little gal,’’ 
and passing his hand first over one brown head, 
then over the other, he tramped away out of 
view among the snowy spruces. 

The boys and ’Tilda Jane went back into 
|the cabin. In the afternoon the snow ceased 
| falling, as Lucas had predicted, the sun came 

out brilliantly, and they began making prepa- 
| rations for departure. 

| Zebedee was to wear an old pair of snow- 
shoes that had been left in the cabin, and Tilda 
Jane was to put on his new ones. Her humility 
}and unselfishness slightly thawed the boys’ 
reserve, and when they at last started, her 
ridiculous attempts at snow - shoeing threw 

them into fits of laughter. 

Zebedee carried the infirm Gippie, 
Poacher soberly plunged on his way and 
Joe assisted ’Tilda Jane. After an hour’s 
travel, she had become used to the snow- 
shoes, and no longer needed his helping 
hand. 

“Are we most there?” she asked. 

“Tn another hour and a half,” said Joe. 

They tramped on under the serene blue 
of the sky, and in such a solemn stillness 
that it seemed as if neither bird nor beast 
could ever have inhabited this white 
wilderness ; but at last their winding way 
through the wood came to an end, and 
they stepped out on the old road. The 
trees soon gave place to clearings, then 
a distant roof appeared, and soon they 
saw a long, thin string of small farm- 
houses. 

“Is this your home?” asked ’Tilda 
Jane. 

“No,” answered Joe, “we live off that 
way. But we’ve got to take you here to 
the Mercers’, pop said.’ 

They went slowly up to the back door 
of a low-roofed, red house, with untidy 
windows and a feeble, wavering line of 
smoke rising from the kitchen chimney, 
and in response to their knock a slatternly 
woman appeared. 

“What you want, boys?” 

“Pop says will you take this gal to 
Nicatoos Station?” asked Joe. “He'll 
square up with you when he comes out.’’ 

The woman looked at ’Tilda Jane. 
“The roads is main heavy.” 

’Tilda Jane leaned against the door - 
post and the woman relented. “I guess 
it won’t kill our hoss,” she remarked. 
“Is it the seven o’clock you want?” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ said Joe, promptly. 

“Needn’t start foran hour yet. Come 
in, boys.” 

“IT guess we’ll be goin’ on home,” said 
Zebedee. 

Joe, for some reason or other, seemed 
reluctant to leave ’Tilda Jane. He care- 
fully lifted Gippie to a resting-place by 

the kitchen stove, untied ’Tilda Jane’s snow- 
shoes and strapped them on his back, stroked 
Poacher repeatedly, and finally, with a hearty, 
“So long, little gal, let’s hear from you!” he 
ran after his brother. 

Tilda Jane drew up to the stove, and while 
she sat drying her dress, looked about her. 
What a dirty kitchen! Pots and pans were 
heaped in a corner, the table was littered with 
soiled dishes, the woman herself was unkempt, 
frowzy and dispirited in appearance. She was 
also cunning, for while she moved about she 
inspected the little girl with curious, furtive 
glances. 

“You been stopping with the Lucases?”’ she 
asked. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said ’Tilda Jane, wearily. 

*“How’s Mrs. Lucas?” 

“IT don’t know,” replied ’Tilda Jane. 

Mrs. Mercer weighed the statement just 
made. Then she said: ‘‘She ain’t goneaway ?” 

“T don’t know,” said "Tilda Jane. “I never 
see her in my life.” 

Here was a puzzle, and Mrs. Mercer pondered 
over it in silence for some time. 

“Are we to start soon?” inquired "Tilda 
Jane. 

“T ain’t goin’ to take you,” said her hostess, 
unamiably. “It’s Uzziah. Uzziah!” and 
she went to an open stairway leading from the 
kitchen. 

“What you want?” came back in an impa- 
tient tone. 

“You’re wanted. Passenger for the station.”’ 

A boy speedily came lumbering down the 


mother’s sharp face, lean head and cunning 
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eyes, and his face looked as if it had been long | 
un washed. 

“Go hitch up and take this gal to the station !’ 
said his mother. 

He stood scrutinizing ’Tilda Jane. 
for?” 

**Bob Lucas.” 

“How much’ll he give me?” 

“JT don’t know. He’ll pay when he comes out.” 
“Suppose the warden catches him?” 

‘**He ain’t been caught yet.” 

“He’s goin’ to—so they say at the post-office.” 

“I’ve got fifty cents,” said "Tilda Jane, with 
dignity. “Here it is,’’ and she laid it on the 
table. 

The boy snatched it, and grinned at his mother 
as he pocketed it. 

“Say, that ain’t fair!’’ remarked ’Tilda Jane. 
“You ain’t carried me yet.” 

“She’s right,” said the woman. 
Uzy.” 

Uzziah unwillingly restored the coin to ’Tilda 
Jane. 

“Now go hitch up,” said his mother, ‘and 
don’t waste no time about it!’ 

He sidled out of the room, and then Mrs. 
Mercer’s covetous eye wandered over ’Tilda | 
Jane’s wearing apparel. “Say, sissy, that’s a 
pretty fair shawl you took off your dog. I always 
favor stripes.” 

“So do 1,” replied ’Tilda Jane. 

“IT guess you might as well square up with us,” 
said the slatternly woman, seating herself near 
the girl and speaking in persuasive accents, “and 
then you’ll not have to be beholden to Bob Lucas. 
It’s jus’ as well for a nice little gal like you to 
have no dealin’s with them Lucases.”’ 

“That shawl ain’t mine!’ said ’Tilda Jane, 
sharply. 

‘* What matter? You can say you lost it. 

And you won’t have no call for it on the cars. 
I can lend you somethin’ for the dog to ride 
down in. It’s too good for wrappin’ him,” 
and she stared contemptuously at Gippie. 

*Tilda Jane gazed desperately at Poacher, 
who was lying under the stove winking sadly 
but amiably at her. 

She desired to resist, but she desired still 
more to be on her way to Ciscasset. The 
woman might detain Poacher if she were 
not somewhat compliant. But she must 
save Gippie’s shawl, if possible. 

“You can have this tippet!’’ she said, 
sternly. “That shawl’s got to be sent back 
to where it comes from.” 

“Oh, you stole it, did you?” said the 
woman, with a sneer. “Well, I guess we 
can’t hitch up for thieves,” and she got up as 
if to recall her son. 

*Tilda Jane’s nimble fancy ran over possi- 
bilities. She had fallen among rogues, and 


“Who 


“Give it back, 
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obstinate face to the plump pony, who showed | 
no fatigue. It would not be cruelty to drive him 
a mile farther ; therefore she felt free to take her 
rights from Uzziah. Her blood was roused at 
last. She had endured a good deal from these | 
Merecers. ‘The shawl was worth five dollars. | 
She remembered hearing the matron tell how | 
much it had cost her. She had overpaid them | 
for this drive, and she was not willing to flounder | 
on through the snow and perhaps miss her 
train. 

Her mind, fertile in resources, speedily hit 
upon something. She must get this bully out 
of the sleigh. His home-made cap was pulled 
tightly over his ears, but it was not on tight 
enough to resist "Tilda Jane’s quick and angry 
fingers. Plucking it off, she threw it over a 
snake fence into a snow-bank, saying at the 
same time, “If you’re goin’ to turn me out, I’ll | 
turn you out first!” 

The boy was furious, but the cold wind smote 
his head, and postponing retaliation, he sprang 
first for his cap, shouting angrily as he swung his | 
leg over the fence, “I’ll make you pay up for) 
this, you —” 

But ’Tilda Jane, with feet firmly braced, both 
hands grasping the lines, Gippie beside her and 
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amazement. Then she looked from his dirty, | watching him, he threw himself into the sleigh | for he counted as nothing, and worse than noth; .z, 


and sped gloomily homeward. His mother had 
the shawl, but he had nothing for his trouble, 
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| his experience of the maxim that one sly t 
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| mspires another. 
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ELL, I think it’s a shame 
if he makes the crew, 
that’s all.’’ 

The president of the 
sophomore class gazed 
from his window in 
Baird House out into 
the qualrangle. 

“Sometimes, do you 
know, you make me 
quite tired, Jack. 
always, but just some- 

times,” said a deep 
voice from the couch. 


KNEW YOU’D Do IT.” 


Re ra ~ 
Arthur Hobson Quinn 


| knowledge that nearly all the class agreed w :) 
| him in his dislike of Kelly, and it was one of : \e 
| sorrows and the puzzles of his life that his chi: \,, 
| Gordon King, whose birth and breeding w. :e 
| perhaps better than his own, should tole: \e 
Kelly, and even defend him. He did not see t) xt 
| it was just because King was so sure of | is 
| standing that he could afford to disregard it. 
| Upton had not arrived at that state. He was at 
times so conscious of his social position that it 
hurt him. 

The subject of Kelly suggested the coming 
race to him, and after a few moments’ silence he 
said, impressively : 

“Do you know, Gordie, I think we’re going to 
win that race.”’ 

King smiled. “You’re an optimist, Jack,’’ he 
said. ‘That would be too good. If we beat the 
juniors, I’ll be more than satisfied, but the seniors 
are too many for us: They’ve won the cup for 

two years now, and they won’t lose it in 
their last race, you may be sure. Why, they 
average twenty pounds more than we do.”’ 
**Yes, I know,” replied Upton, “but we— 
1 mean you have the best form on the river. | 
haven’t watched you every day from the 
bridge for nothing. The seniors break in the 
middle, but number seven takes the stroke 
from you and hands it back like a dream, and 
the boat goes along without a bit of jerk.”’ 
King smiled again. “Kelly has been row- 
ing at number seven all this week,’’ he said. 
“T know it,” answered Upton, a little net- 
tled. “I never said he wasn’t a good oar. 
You don’t seem to understand my position 
at all, Gordon.” He tried to look judicial. 
The unconscious subject of their conver- 
sation was meanwhile moving in the direc- 
tion of the dining-hall. He felt physically 
very well after his spin on the river and the 
bath and rubbing down, and an atmosphere 
of peace and contentment with the world 
had settled upon him. These periods of 
happiness came more frequently now than 
they had done for many months past, and 
although he did not analyze the feeling very 


she must be as sharp as they. Her offensive| Poacher racing behind, was already sweeping | “You haven’t got a thing against him that you | thoroughly, he knew that its beginning had dated 


manner fell from her. 

“Look here,” she said, bluntly, “I ain’t got | 
one mite of money but that fifty-cent piece! If 
your boy’ll drive me to Nicatoos right off, I’ll 
give him that, as I said, and I’ll send back the | 
shawl by him. But if you don’t want him to do 
it speak right up, an’ I’ll move on to the next | 
house, and,” she continued boldly as she saw 
consent on the cunning face, “‘you’ve got to give 
me somethin’ to eat an’ drink, ’cause I’ve got 
two dogs to take care of, and J don’t want to 
get to Ciscasset and tumble over fainty.”’ 

Mrs. Mercer’s gray face became illumined by 
a silly smile. There was not a shawl like that 
in the settlement, and bustling to her feet, she 
stroked it and felt it, until admonished by ’Tilda 
Jane that if she were going to get her anything to 
eat she had better be quick about it. 

While the little girl was eating and giving food 
to her dogs, Uzziah drove to the kitchen door a 
curious little brown horse hitched to a low sleigh, 
or pung. Surely, there never before was a pony 
with such a heavy coat of hair, thought ’Tilda 
Jane. He looked like a wild animal, and with 
gladness of heart she noted his fat sides. The 
Mercers might be mean and untidy, but they 
were good to this faithful friend, and ’Tilda Jane 
instantly forgave them all their offenses. 

When she had been bundled in beside Uzziah, 
her heart felt light. She was drawing near now 
to the train that was to take her to Ciscasset. | 
She was glad that she was not to stay in any of 
the rude settlements that she was driven through 
during the afternoon. The few houses were 
uninviting, the roads and yards were desolate. 
The men were in the woods, the women and 
children were inside, huddling round the fires. 
Middle Marsden was a quiet place, but it had 
not seemed as much out of the world as this. 

She hoped Ciscasset would be cheerful. Her 
travels had given her a liking for some slight 





| the sleigh, the telegraph operator came to the 
| station door. 


| by a black-eyed girl.” 





excitement. Not as much as she had had during 
the last few days—no, not as much as that. It was | 
too trying for her, and she smiled faintly as she | 
called up her last vision of her little care-worn 


‘““What’s the matter?” she asked, abruptly. | 


before, but she was not afraid of her new 


down the road. She had never driven a horse | could put into words.” 


“I don’t need to,” answered Upton. “You 


from the time when the coach had picked him 
from candidates for the sophomore crew, and 


experiences, and she had carefully watched | only have to look at him once and hear him talk. had put him first at bow and then at number 


every motion of her driver. | 

The boy could hardly believe his eyes. He 
gaped speechless for a few moments, then picked | 
up his cap and ran after the pung, bawling | 
helplessly, “Stop there! Stop! Stop!” 

’Tilda Jane was skimming gaily round a turn 

in the road toward the declining sun. Uzziah 
thought he heard a jeering laugh from her, but 
he was mistaken. Having obtained what she 
wanted, she was going obliviously on her way. 
The boy had been an obstacle and she had brushed 
him aside. 
’ The snow was deep, and Uzziah was forced to | 
pause and deliberate. Had she stolen the rig? 
Stupid though he was, he felt sure that she had 
not. She could not take the rig on the train, 
anyway; and so he plodded angrily but hope- 
fully over the route that he had recommended 
to her. : 

Half an hour later, he came into the station 
yard. The train had come and gone, and his | 
eager eyes saw the pony tied safe and sound 
under the shed, with not only the lap-robe over 
his back, but also the striped shawl. 

At the sound of the bells when Uzziah turned 





“Here’s fifty cents for you,” he said, “left 


Without a “thank you,” the boy held out his 
hand. 

“T guess you don’t like that black-eyed girl 
much,” said the operator, teasingly, reserving | 
the money. 

“She’s a —”’ and Uzziah swore. 

“Shut up!’”’ said the young man, with a 
darkening face. Then, with some curiosity, he 
went on: “What did she do to make you talk 
like that?” | 

“Spilt me out!’ replied the boy, with another 
volley of bad language. 





He’s a mucker, that’s all. There he is now. You 
can see that green and red shirt of his from here.”’ 

“His clothes have nothing to do with his 
rowing,”’ said King. ‘Besides, you don’t know 
Kelly. He’s not such a bad sort after you get to 
know him.” 

“Thanks, I don’t care to try,’’ Upton said, 
loftily. ‘There are some things not worth doing. 
It’s bad enough to have such a fellow in the class 
without having him row on the crew. The other 
classes will guy us to begin with, and then—why, 
hang it, he might make the varsity some day, 
and that would be nice, wouldn’t it?” 

“There have been ‘such fellows’ on our athletic 
teams before now,” said King, solemnly. 

“Yes, there have,’”’ assented Upton, “a good 
deal too many of them. I’d rather lose with a 
gentlemen’s team any day than win with the 
miscellaneous assortment we’ve put out some 


Kelly. You remember the exhibit of table 
manners he gave us at the freshman dinner last 
year, don’t you? The story he told and the 
song he sang?” 

“Yes, they were pretty tough,’”’ King admitted. 
“T remember, too, that he stood in the doorway 
and held the sophs back till we had the place 
barricaded, and that no one else cared for the 
job, either.” 


Jack Upton flushed. That was always a sore 


and he had not exactly risen to the occasion. 
“Oh, he’s strong enough,” he said, grudgingly. 
“Yes, and that’s what counts with the coach, 
and not his name or his clothes or his pocket- 
book; and I for one think he has the right to 
row in his class crew as much as any of us,” 
said the captain, decisively. 
Upton did not agree with him, but as he could 


| not think of any particularly good argument, he him, and buttoned his coat quickly. 


seven. 

It was the first recognition Kelly had had from 
class or college since he had entered it. He was 
| the first of his family to go to college, and he had, 
| in consequence, a good deal of ignorance to lose 
| when he arrived. He had not had even the 
training of a good school, for he had been prepared 
by a tutor, and everything he did in the first few 
months was a mistake. 

He had plenty of money, and he began to 
show it on the first day. He came out to the 
university from town in an automobile. Ile 
took the best rooms in the dormitories, and filled 
| them with furniture which was the talk of the 
| place for days. He wore clothes which his tailor 
had made under protest, and the number of his 
suits became a subject of derisive discussion. 
He had a theory that open-handed familiarity 
| was the essence of good-fellowship, and when 








| years; but there never has been one just like | Upton glared at him after a particularly jovial 


| Slap on the back, he inquired in a friendly way 
if he were sick. He had given himself a month 
| to become the most popular man in his class, and 
| inside of a week the college had decided that 
he was a “tin horn sport’ and a blot on the 
landscape. 
| The discovery of his real position was not 
made for some time, but when it came at. last it 
| came suddenly. In fact, it was thrust upon him. 
| In the very beginning fraternities had meant 


| Subject with him, because he had been nearest nothing to him, but he soon became aware of 
| the door when the sophomores made their rush, | the handsome club-houses in the neighborhoud 


of the university, and he noticed that the lead«s 
of his class were joining the societies. So, 0 
| the innocence of his heart, he approached Upt: 
| one day after chapel, in the hall, and sticki: 
| his finger under the Alpha Psi pin which shove 
on his classmate’s vest, he said, calmly: 
“Say, Upton, what’s the name of your frat 
Upton jumped back as if Kelly had stru:! 
Then 


iS 


“You young hound!” said the man, wither- kept quiet. Hc was not a cad, although he might | said, icily: 
face in the cracked looking-glass in the log cabin. | ingly. “If she spilt you out, I’ll bet you deserved | become one in time; at present he was merely 


it. I'll not touch your dirty hand! If you want 


suffering from an exaggerated sense of the 


The sleigh had come to a standstill, and the | your money, go find it!’’ and throwing the fifty | importance of himself and of everything with 


boy was holding the lines in dogged silence. 
‘‘Why don’t you drive on?” she asked. 
“Now you just look here!’”’ he replied, in a/| 

rough and bullying tone. “The station’s a mile | 


1? 


cents, and get out 
For one minute ’Tilda Jane-sat in blank | 


cents into a snow-drift, he went back into the 


| warm station and slammed the door behind very seriously, much more 


him. 


and yet, with all his faults, not inclined to wreak 
his wrath on the pony who stood patiently | 





He took his office 
so than the class did, 


which he was connected. 


come off soon. 
He was strengthened in this feeling by the 


“I don’t care to talk about such matte s, 
Kelly.” 
| “Oh, excuse me; I didn’t think you were > 
touchy!”’ Kelly said, as Upton moved awi:. 
“T’m thinking of joining a frat, and I wanted « 


5 


| and his most insistent desire was that everything | know all the names of them.” 
| Uzziah went down on his knees and fumbled | in which the class took part should be conducted | 
away, and I ain’t agoin’ one step further! I’m | desperately in the snow, for he wanted the fifty | in a proper manner. It hurt him therefore very | among certain members of the two lower clas~s 
most froze. You foller yer nose a spell and | cents above all things in the world; but he was ‘much that such a man as Kelly should be and the birth of a brand-new fraternity, to 

you'll get there. Gimme the shawl an’ the fifty | destined not to find it, and at last, cold, weary, | selected to row in the class races, which were to| known as Rho Sigma Epsilon, the sole aim a: 


= 


The result of this episode was a council of \:' 


& 


object of which was the initiation of Kelly. 1 
next day he received a note, written in red 
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a) | ornamented plentifully with skulls and | heard the seniors cheering them as they passed. 
«ss-bones, directing him to be in the northeast | Then, just before the cries blended indistinctly, 
«ner of Woodland Cemetery at midnight, to be | he heard his own class cheer for King, and he 
in. iated into “the ancient secrets and customs | saw the captain’s shoulders twitch and felt him 
of ho Sigma Epsilon.” quicken the stroke a trifle. 

ile was on hand at the appointed time, clad,| “It means something, even to him,” Kelly 
as the note had further directed, in a tennis coat | thought, with a smile. 
al a straw hat, although the snow was on the| Then the stake-boat was reached, and the 
cyvound. Suddenly, at the stroke of midnight, | final directions were given. 
he found himself surrounded by a troop of| ‘Remember, fellows,’”’ Ewing, the coxswain, 
yr aning specters, and from that time until four | said, “‘take it easy’ means to spurt and ‘hit her 
hours afterward, when they left him in a remote | up’ means to slow down a bit. We’re going to 
portion of the suburbs with his mouth full of | keep even with the juniors and win second if we 
sop and quinine, he went through some of the| can. ‘That’s all.” 
hardest moments of his life. Yet through it all| There isa strain about the opening of a football 
he was comforted by the thought of the next day, | match, when the men are waiting, with their 
and by the prospect of wearing a pin like the | hands on their knees, for the ball to be kicked ; 
rest of the fraternity men. there is a moment before the start of the hundred 

When morning came, Rho Sigma Epsilon had | yards’ dash when feelings grow tense, but these 
disappeared from the face of the earth. As the | are nothing to the strain on the nerves of a crew 
day wore on and no welcoming greeting was | just before the start. Kelly sat with his eyes 
extended to him, as his questions in regard to | fixed upon the captain’s back, and with every 
the fraternity were met by stares or smiles, the | muscle tightened, breathing slowly and deeply, 
truth began to dawn on him, and the bitterness and praying that it would begin. 
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brain he heard the quick, sharp yell of his class, 
with “Kelly! Kelly! Kelly!” after it. Like a 
| flash the life came back to him, and the whole 
boat quivered with his leg-drive as he sent the 
| stroke to forty. 

| They were passing the outer fringe of the 
| crowd, and the shouts became confused. Through 
the tumult he heard Ewing’s voice as from a 
great distance: 

“We're even with them! They’re splashing! 
They’re breaking in the middle! ‘Take it easy, 
take it easy, and we’ll win!” 

Whether he spurted or not, Kelly did not 
know. ‘There was what seemed an age of silence 
and of desperate effort, and then a roar that 
deafened him, and he knew the race was over. 





of the dawning was deep. He could not tell 
who his tormentors had been, and his hatred 
took in every one. Above and beyond the rest 
he hated Upton, for he suspected him, wrongly 
as it happened, of having been the instigator of 
the trick. 

The first effect of the awakening was that he 


Then the megaphone was turned toward them, 
and the voice of the referee floated over the 
water : 
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For a moment his brain was stupefied; and 
then, as his eyes grew clearer, he saw the dancing 
figures on the bank and heard the yell of his 
class ringing through the air. A few moments 
more and the boat reached the slip, and it seemed 
as if a hundred hands were trying to lift him out 
and up in the air. He noticed with a queer little 
feeling that he was on Upton’s shoulder, and 
then at last came that for which he had been 
waiting. The crowd parted to left and right; 
another group of dancing, shouting men mixed 
with his own. and above them in the air sat 
King. The captain leaned over and grasped 


Kelly’s hand in his. 
“Thank you, Jim, I knew you’d do it,” he 
said. 





“Are you ready?” | II.—The Future of Motor Machines. 


Ewing answered ; then there came a loud noise, 
and Kelly was rowing with all the strength he 
had in him. He felt unconsciously that their 





N ALL branches of in- 


By Professor Robert H. Ghurston, Director of Sibley College, Cornell University. 


exhaustion; those of the continent of Europe are 





dustrial development, | rapidly diminishing; and in the United States 
as in all departments | we are using two hundred millions of tons each 
of the world of nature, | year, and with all the world calling for more 
new forms and new | and more, our whole supply must some day 
lines of progress are | become exhausted. It was long ago predicted 
continually appearing by a distinguished geologist that all the immense 
and advancing toward deposits of Pennsylvania would be entirely used 
perfection; and older | up, at our present rate of consumption, within 
forms are disappearing, | the next hundred years. 

and old lines of advance | 
often abruptly end. The 
steam-engine, which has 


returned to the society of those he had known in | start had been a good one, and when he finally 
the city before he came to college. They were ; dared take his eyes for a second from the heaving 
not particularly choice people, but they were | back in front of him, he saw that they were in 
better, he thought, than the snobs of his class, | the lead. To their left, half a length behind, | 
who would not give him a fair chance; and | were the seniors, and to the right, a little farther | 
yet, strange to say, he could not feel the same | in the rear, were the junior crew with the fresh- 
pleasure in this companionship that he once had | men overlapping them. This state of affairs 
found. He realized this only at times and half | was too good to last, he felt sure; the seniors 
dimly, but the feeling grew; and this, together | would catch them in a few moments, but to his 
with the pressing request of the dean, turned | delight he saw that his crew, instead of losing, 
him finally to his work. He began to make | were gaining inch byinch. Their good form and 
recitations instead of flunking them ; and although | perfect following of King’s stroke were winning 
he never shone in the class-room, he showed a from the superior weight of the older crews. 








Enormous Coal Consumption. 


good record to his surprised and delighted family 
at the end of the year. 
Just as he had sought the acquaintance of the 


At the end of the first mile there was clear 
water between them and the seniors, and Kelly 
felt that unless something happened, the race 


ing its range of work 
and steadily improving 
in the hands of the) 











men in his dass at first, he shunned them now. | was theirs. And then, just as the bend in the 
He meant to be dignified in his conduct toward | river came and they shot under the arches of 
them, coldly dignified, and he succeeded usually | the railroad bridge, the unexpected did happen. 
in being gruff. The result was the same, how- | In the half-moment of darkness he heard a cry 
ever, and he went through the first half of his | from King, he felt something graze his oar, and 
sophomore year almost alone. when they flashed into daylight again, he saw 
To those who thought about the matter at all, | that the captain’s outrigger was broken and that 
it was a source of wonder that Kelly stayed in | his car was gone. 
college. It was sometimes a wonder to himself.| Then King turned to Kelly and said quickly, 
He stayed partly because he hated to acknowledge | ‘“‘Keep it up, Jim, we’ve got to win! 
to his family that their attempt and his had been | overboard.” The next instant the captain was 


a failure, and partly because, in spite of the | out of the boat, swimming vigorously toward | 


bitterness, the slights and the loneliness, he had | one of the tugs. 
grown so fond of the place that he could not! Kelly was nota quick thinker, but his training 
leave it. He separated in some curious way the | told, and he regained his stroke almost immedi- 
university from the men who composed it, and | ately after the shock of King’s dive. There had 
the love and loyalty he might have given to | been a moment of lost time, however, and he saw 
individuals he centered in the college itself. dimly that the seniors were ahead and the juniors 
She was his alma mater, he felt, as much as | even with them. It was almost madness to hope 
any one’s, and often when he sat alone on the | to catch the leaders with only seven men in the 
bleachers and watched the football eleven win | boat, but Kelly decided at once that he was 
their famous victories, he dreamed vague dreams | going to do it, not for himself or for the class, 





of doing something great some day for her which | but for the sake of the man who had just gone 


should show his fellows what a mistake they | overboard and who had called him “Jim.” 


had made, And when, one day, defeat came,| He gave a quick look at Ewing, who was 


suddenly and unexpectedly, from a college | braced hard in his effort to steer the overbalanced | 
hitherto despised, a feeling he did not define | boat; he glanced once more at the senior crew, | 
They | 


caused him after the game to buy the largest | and then he began to raise the stroke. 
bunch of ribbon he could procure, and wear it as | had been rowing thirty-six strokes to the minute, 
conspicuously as possible. and he increased the number first to thirty-seven 
It is a question how long this feeling of loyalty | and then to thirty-eight. He looked no more at 
might have lain dormant before it prompted him | the other crews, but he watched the coxswain’s 
to action, if one day something unusual had not | face, and the joy there told him they were 
happened. He was walking over to College | gaining. 
Hall when he heard his name called, and turning, | 
he saw King behind him. The latter simply | bicycle, spurted ahead after the accident, and 
- said, “Are you going over to College?” and| soon the crowd at the finish knew what had 
walked with him, but it was sufficient to make | happened. One thought was uppermost in the 
Kelly almost tremulous with pleasure, for King | mind of every sophomore: “Will Kelly lose his 
was the idol of his class. head?”” They never doubted his strength, but 


I’m going | 


Upton, who had been following the race on a) 


great imventors and 

mechanics of the two centuries just ended, has 

| now arrived at such a stage of development that 
many well-informed men are asking: Can we 

expect much further progress in its perfection ? 

Shall we presently see it displaced by some new 

and radically different motor? 
| It is certainly true that engineers find it difficult 
| to believe that any great improvement in the 
power and economy of the steam-engine can be 
devised by even the most inventive and scientific, 
by even the most learned, mechanics of the new 
century. That wonderful machine has attained 
a point in its history which, sooner or later,.is 
reached by every invention; the art of man has 
carried its improvement to such a degree that 
| further advance must be very slow, toilsome and 
uncertain. 


The Waste of Steam. 


TEN the Marquis of Worcester built his 
| “water-commanding engine’ at Raglan 
as Castle, two hundred years ago, of all the 
fuel employed in its operation nineteen-twentieths 
was wasted and one-twentieth or less supplied 
the energy which actually did the work of raising 
water. When, in 1707, Neweomen transformed 
the marquis’s odd ‘‘steam-fountain”’ into the 
general shape of the modern steam - engine, the 
machine still wasted the larger part of the steam 
and fuel expended in its operation; and when 
James Watt gave it the final great improvements 
| that made it capable of doing so much of the 
work of the eivilized world, even his great genius 
failed to extinguish those wastes. 

And with all the study, experiment and expe- 
rienee of inventors and builders of the century 
just ended, our best engines still waste a con- 
siderable part of the steam used in them. The 





in supplying our steam-engines, and the 

quantity so used is rapidly and constantly 
increasing. Not long ago the burning of fifty tons 
a day by a steamship was thought remarkable; 
to-day there are steamers on the ocean of twenty 
and thirty thousand horsepower each which 
require from twenty to thirty tons an hour, or 
five hundred to seven hundred tons a day; and 
the end of the growth of steamships is not yet 
in sight. Could the same power be produced 
by engines capable of converting perfectly all the 


been constantly extend- | A VERY large part of this fuel is employed 


| heat of their fuel into power, the coal needed 


by them would be made to last about eight times 
as long; and the exclusive use of such perfect 
engines would more than proportionally extend 


} the life of mankind in temperate regions and in 
| civilized countries. 


When they reached College Hall, King said: 

“By the way, Kelly, why don’t you come out 
for the dass crew? We need men, and I think 
you might make it.” 

“Why—why, I never thought of it,” Kelly 
stammered. “I’ve never rowed at all.” 

“Oh, that’s all right; you come out,” said 
King; and although Kelly had vowed to himself 
over and over again that he would never do 
anything for the class, he found himself the next 
day at the boat-house. The men were friendly 
enough, partly on account of King’s attitude 
toward him, partly because some of the most 
cbservant had noticed the change which time 
lud made in Kelly himself, and he began to taste 
- for the first time the pleasures of the companion- 
ship which had come as a matter of course to 
the rest. 

The day after King’s conversation with Upton, 
the crew was finally selected and Kelly was 
picked for number seven. The interval before 





the dass races was not long, but it seemed ages 


they knew it had not been strength but form and average engine of moderate size fails to employ 
skill which had kept their boat in front during usefully more than half or two-thirds of its 
the first mile, and now the man who had helped | allowance, and small engines are often hardly 
most to give that form and skill was sitting | less wasteful than those of a eentury ago. 
helpless in the judges’ boat. Then another} But this is not all: Were all the steam and 
thought came suddenly to about a dozen of them, lall the heat furnished the machine directly 
and they seized their bicyeles and hurried up the | applied to the performance of useful work, the | 
bank toward the fast approaching shells. | most favorable obtainable conditions of operation 
The crews were within a quarter of a mile of to-day would not yield in work more than about 
the finish now, and the seniors were still slightly one-fourth or one-third of the full value of the 
in the lead. Ewing was already as hoarse as a | power stored as heat in the steam which enters 
rook, but Kelly understood his whisper and the | the working cylinder of the engine; and no 
stroke went up to thirty-nine. Foot by foot they | man can now see any way of greatly improving 
began to crawl up on the seniors. It was indeed | these conditions. 
rather curious, when Kelly thought of it after-| The difficulty lies in the fact that the control- 
ward, that he never bothered about the junior | ling laws of nature affecting steam-engines, air- 
shell, racing along beside them. Any question | engines, gas-engines — all “ heat-engines,” in 
of second place had vanished from his mind. | fact—forbid the transformation inte mechanical 
The race must be won; he had decided that energy of more than about one-third of the 
when King jumped overboard. Then Ewing | available heat-energy of fuel. The best of our 
leaped from his seat. | steam-engines, except for these defects, would 


“Take it easy, boys, oh, take it easy!” he produce a horse-power with about two and a 





to Kelly, and when the morning of the eventful | screamed. | half pounds of steam and one quarter of a pound | 


day dawned, not even Captain King felt more| The seniors were spurting. 
the varsity was stroking them, and behind him | pound of fuel and of ten pounds of steam in the | 


auxious than he. 


The captain of | of good coal. As it is, the consumption of one 


Five o’clock came at last, and the usually quiet | were seven men, four of whom had helped to! production of a horse-power is looked upon by 
‘waters of the river echoed to the teoting of the | win the cup for the past two years, and were | engineers as wonderfully high economy. 


tugboats which some of the more enthusiastic | not going to lose it without a struggle. | 


issmen had hired, and to the cheers from the 


| 


The question of the possible substitution of 


Kelly hesitated a moment. He felt that he| some other kind of engine which may utilize 


urger crowd on the bank near the finish of the | was going as fast as he could, and that if he| more fully the conceded energy of coal is one 
two-mile course. One after another the crews | did more something would break—somewhere. | of great importance. 


The coal-beds of Great 


Shot up the river to the starting-point, and Kelly |Then suddenly amid the rush of blood to his | Britain are already showing signs of early 


Whether such gains, or any important gains, 
can be expected through the displacement of the 
steam-engine by a better form of motor, is a 
question regarding which the greatest authorities 
are very much at a loss. They are, however, 
agreed in the conviction that we cannot hope for 
much further, or any rapid, improvement in the 
great n.otor which we now have, and which 
makes it possible for mankind to do more work 
in a day than could be performed otherwise in 
many days, and to multiply the wealth and 
comfort and opportunities of all the world. 

The progress of this greatest of inventions has 
been constantly in the direction of greater com- 
plication ; although of late it has been discovered 
that the “whirling eolipile,”’ a simple steam- 
driven toy of the ancient Greeks, may compete 
successfully with the modern machine, and may 
be made to do wonderful work ; but no premise 
of any extraordinary gain by reducing the still 
great wastes of the heat-engines is recognized. 
Working at high temperatures, as with the gas- 
engines, which operate with flame-temperatures, 
may give some considerable gain, and the range 
of apparently possible improvement in this form 
of motor is perhaps much greater than in the 
steam-engine; yet, at best, we must still lose all 
that proportion of heat which is measured by 
the range of temperature from the heat of the 
discharged fluid down to absolute zero. 

No way of evading this now apparently inev- 
itable waste is known to-day to the engineer 
or the man of science; and if, in this new 
century, we shall succeed in making useful, as 
power, a half or even a third of the energy stored 
in the fuel used in the steam-engine or the gas- 
engine, it is probable that the great engineers 
of a hundred years hence will be well pleased. 
At this time the indications are that the steam- 
engine will continue indefinitely to find work to 
do, that the gas-engine will continue indefinitely 
to extend its field of action, and that heat-engines 
must long continue our principal aids in doing 
the work of the world — with constant gain, 
perhaps, but with a continually decreasing oppor- 
tunity for further gain. 


What We May Hope For. 


/UT what shall be said of the possibili- 

B ties? “The unexpected is always to be 
expected,”’ and who shall say that a way 

may not be found—to-day, to-morrow, next year, 
or in this new century—to convert directly all the 
stored power of coal into useful work by other 
processes than those illustrated in our heat- 
engines? Nature, in the firefly and the glow worm, 
produces light without heat; in the gymnotus, 
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the “electric eel,”’ and in dozens of other crea- | have been most profitable. All men learn by| This problem, in any event, stands as among 
tures, she obtains power through electricity, and, | their failures, and the sincere worker will find life | the grandest of all those which challenge the 
as far as we can see, without such wastes as occur | as full of compensations as of disappointments. | genius of the new century. 


in our heat-engines. In all living animals she 
contrives to produce mechanical power economi- 
cally without using heat-engines. Why may not 
man do the same? 


No one knows what may be expected when our 


scientific men and our engineers, our inventors 


and our great mechanics find a way of exploring | 


this field together. 

Some work has already been done, as by 
Captain Ericsson in his invention of the “‘solar- 
engine,’ and by scientific research, in the 
attempted solution of these long-standing and 
tantalizing problems, and some progress has been 
made; but nothing practically important has yet 
been accomplished. 

Some boy-reader of The Youth’s Companion 
may, however, be the discoverer of the as yet 
concealed clue to the mystery, and some youthful 
mechanie of our time may possibly invent and 






























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


HE doctor lingered. He glanced 
at the man, who sat staring 
through the blurred, unwashed window - glass 
into the noisy street—staring at nothing. The 


man’s face was full of the dumb grief of the | 


| uncultured, the grief that is dumb not because 
| it would not, but because it cannot, speak, the 
| grief that needs the tenderest sympathy in the 
| world. It was hurting the man; and the doctor 
| understood, and lingered in silence. 

The man turned his head restlessly ; 
and the doctor, sitting on the side of the 
tumbled bed with its shabby coverings, 
lifted in his arms a small bundle of 
gray flannel that lay among the unat- 
tractive pillows. He loosened the folds 
of the flannel and touched gently the 
little pink face thus revealed. The baby 

stirred and smiled in its sleep. The 
doctor noted the dimple 
in its cheek and its fringe 
of yellow hair. He again 
glanced at the man’s 
averted face, sullen and 
hard in its grief. 
““What have you named 


unexpected question. The 
doctor was a young man, 
but it happened 
that he under- 
stood the man’s 
sorrow for his 
wife, so lately 
dead, who had 
left the baby, 
with its dimple 
and its fringe 


‘* AN’ WOULD YOU SEE THOT DIMPLE? ”’ 


construct a new motor that shall displace the 
steam-engine and its now greatest rival, the 
gas-engine, and accomplish a grander work than 
did even Thomas Newcomen and James Watt. 
Should this happen, the life of the race will be 
prolonged, the progress of civilization promoted, 
and countless millions will honor his name and 
call him blessed. 

The direct transformation of the stored and 
“latent” power of our fuel-beds into mechanical 
energy, without waste of a large fraction, and 
by mechanisms and processes which do not 
involve great cost, stands as the greatest problem 
of our time in the field of engineering science. 


question. 

Nature at least seems to have solved it, and 
no one can assert that man may not some time 
discover her methods and obtain an equal success, 


even on a scale of power-production and utiliza-| doctor. “She is the dearest little girl in the | 


tion enormously larger than in the case of the 

gymnotus. But if accomplished, it seems prob- 

able that many men must unite in the work. 
Much must be done in the study of nature’s 


|and its baby girlhood, for a keepsake, for a 
farewell gift. He offered his sympathy very 
gradually and tenderly. 

“Name her? I dunno; don’t care. If it 
hadn’t been for her, me woman wouldn’t have 
died!’ He met the doctor’s serious brown eyes 
with a defiant stare, which the doctor quite 
understood. “TI don’t want to see her! I don’t 
want to talk ’bout her!” 

The doctor looked at the baby. “It is a pity 
not to name her soon. She is such a nice little 
girl, and she has a dimple in one cheek. My 
little girl has a dimple in one cheek. 








your litile girl?’”’ was his | 


of yellow hair | 


It is the | 


know what you are going to say.” 
He bowed his head and was silent 
for a few moments. Then he lifted his eyes 
and said, ‘Come here and hold your little girl, 
and I will tell you about my sunflowers.” 

“Sunflowers?” 

“Yes; now you hold her while I tell you. 
Yes, that’s the way to hold her. Now if you 





touch her cheek she will smile in her sleep and 
you can see her dimple. See?’ 

The man held the baby in an awkward bundle, | 
and fearfully touched her face. He smiled when 
| the tiny dent came into the pink cheek. 
| “Is a dimple sich a nice thing for a gurrl to 
| ’ave?”’ he asked the doctor. 

“Very nice,” said the doctor, gravely. 

“T ain’t never held the baby afore,’ said the 
| an. “You are the first person to notice the 
dimple,” he continued, doubtfully. 

| “Perhaps no one else has seen her smile,” said 
the doctor. 

‘“*T ain’t held her,” the man repeated, unheeding 
the doctor’s explanation of the general ignorance 
| regarding the baby’s dimple, “‘because —’’ 

“T suppose you were afraid of dropping her,” 
| the doctor interposed. “TI used to be.” 

“No,” the man said, honestly, “it wasn’t that. 
I didn’t want to see her, because if it hadn’t 
been for her, me woman wouldn’t have died. 
Ain’t you never felt that way?’’ he asked the 
other father with sudden curiosity. 

The doctor’s voice had a slight quiver in it 
when finally be spoke. Had he understood less 
keenly the meaning of the other man’s bereave- 
ment, he perhaps might not have replied. 

With the sympathy of a similar sorrow and a 
similar consolation, he had heard of this man’s 








| with a smile. 





utter grief and of his unreasoning resentment 
toward the child, to whose life the mother had 
given her own. The doctor had learned much | 
in the three years of his little girl’s life, and he 
had come to tell it to the other man. He found | 
it harder to tell than he had expected, but he did | 
not shrink. 

“At first I think I did,” he said, gently, ‘and 
then I saw how much my little girl’s mother had 
left to comfort me. She had left me her own 
little girl. She—couldn’t make up for —”’ 

“Ah, no!” the man murmured. 

“She couldn’t do that, but she could do a great 
deal,’’ went on the doctor. “You see, she needed 
my care. It’s the best comfort in the world 
really to be needed. She helped me to see how | 
much I might do—for her and for other people. | 
She helped me to see that I might perhaps make | 
myself worth the—the gift of love I had been | 
given ; and then, she is my wife’s own little child | 
—and mine,” the doctor concluded more simply. | 

He waited for some comment, but the other | 
man was looking into the face of his little girl. 
“Do you see what I mean?’”’ the doctor asked. 

“Well, I dunno, I dunno,” the man said; but 
he wrapped the gray flannel more carefully round 
the baby, and touched the pink cheek in which 
the one dimple hid. The doctor smiled; the 
other man was beginning to understand. 

**An’ what’d be her name?” he asked. 

“That’s just what I was going to tell you,” | 
the doctor replied. ‘‘Her name is Clytie—for the | 
maiden of olden times, who looked at the sun so | 
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that he had helped the man. “She is the nices' 
little girl in the world, I think,” he said. “Pe; 
haps I can’t judge impartially, but she seen, 
nicer to me than any other little girl could be.”’ 

**An’ thot’s because she’s yours,”’ said the man, 
indulgently. “Now I’m thinkin’ if we put thir: 
togither, mine’d be pretty near yours, let alon« 
bein’ a little ahead.” He had forgotten that ) 
had not wanted to see his baby, that he ha 
refused to look at her. 

The doctor remembered, and he said, sober], 
‘*We shall see. When your little girl is a litt! 
older you must bring her to see us, and then 
will compare the two sunflowers.” 

‘An’ it’s Clytie yours is named? Well, nov 
mine’ll be Nora. It was me woman’s name, an 
it’s what I called her.” He looked at the docto 
for approval. 

“Yes,” the doctor assented. 
you what Clytie means for me.”’ 

“An’ would you see thot dimple?’ said th: 
man as the baby stirred. “I’m thinkin’ you 
little gurrl’s ain’t much more than thot.” 

“You shall see for yourself,” said the doctor, 
“I must go now and finish m) 
calls, or I won’t get home before my sunflower i: 
in bed,” he added, seeing that the other father nv 
longer needed him. 

The man laid the baby among the pillows, and 
went with the doctor to the door and down the 
first flight of narrow stairs. 

“Good day to you,” he said. “Sure, an’ you 
was kind to come—an’ you knowin’ how ’tis.”’ 

“T came because I do know,” the young doctor 
said. “Good afternoon, and a good night to your 
sunflower.”’ He shook the man’s hand, and ran 
down the remaining flights of stairs. 

The other man went back to the sleeping baby. 
He stood gazing at its tiny form. He touched 
its cheek, and the baby smiled and moved one 
hand from beneath the flannel coverings. The 
man touched the little hand, and it softly closed 
round his finger. 

“Well, now, if you’d see thot!’”’ he said. “Ah, 
the docther was right; she is me woman’s own 
guirl, an’ a foine wan, too, wid one dimple! 
Sure, an’ sunflower is a good name for her. 
Faith, but the docther was consated over his 
gurl! An’ it’s me own as is as foine—like 
enough foiner / It was truth he said, he knowin’ 
how ’tis; but faith, he was thot consated over 
his own gurrl! An’ me own like enough a foiner, 
bein’ me own Nora’s—an’ her only wan!’’ 


“It means fo: 
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| Two Stories of 












ROBABLY there is 
not, among all the 
villages of the North 
that sent soldiers to 
the Civil War, one 
from which narratives 
of Lincoln might not 
be gleaned. Among 
the rank and file of 
the great Union 
armies he made ten 
thousand acquaint- 
ances, greeting them 
one and all with a 
hearty friendliness 
that left no doubt of his sincerity. By soldiers 
who had met him, the incident was cherished as 
the brightest in their memory. 

On one occasion a little drummer boy, securing 





| prettiest way for a little girl to have dimples, I | often that she was changed into a sunflower. | leave of absence, accompanied a sergeant to a 
Whether it is a problem capable of practical | think—just one in one cheek.’”’ He looked at | You see, I always called my wife Clytie because | public levee that the President was holding at . 
and useful development and solution remains a | the child’s cheek, but he was thinking more of | —because she was the bright glory of my life; | the White House. They went early, and when 


| the man than of the little girl’s dimple. 


| she was truly a flower of sunlight. My mother | 


President Lincoln appeared and the hand-shaking 


“An’ ’ave you a little gurrl?’”’ asked the man, | and my sisters think Clytie a queer name for my | began they were not long in reaching him. 


with his face turned still to the window. 
“Yes. Didn’t I really tell you?” said the 


| world! There couldn’t possibly be another one 
| half so nice.’’ 


| daughter, but you see she is my other sunflower ; 
| she has made the sun shine still in my life.”’ 

The doctor again paused, but the other man 
did not speak; his eyes were bent with new | 
interest upon the pink face of his daughter. 


The tall man, almost a giant in physical 
proportions, looked down with an amused smile 
at the tiny drummer boy, who appeared hardly 
ten years of age. Grasping the little fellow’s 
right hand, the President suddenly reached out 


| An’ what is it thot makes her so out o’ the | The doctor did not hesitate now to offer the full his left, swung the boy off his feet and set him 


common ? 


methods of power-production, of her sources of | foine,” remarked the man, with more interest | these things,” he said, “because I was sorry | 


latent energy, of the processes of preparation of 
the material by the organs of digestion and assim- 


than the doctor had expected. 
| There couldn’t be another so nice to me,’ 


Prescsagte heard of your loss, because I understand | 
how you feel, and because I know how bright | 


Sure, an’ likely there’s others as| measure of his sympathy. “I have told you | gently down on a small table beside him. 


“Aha, my little soldier,” he said, laughing. 
“you shall help ‘Uncle Abe’ review this line 
to-day, and if your superior officer objects, why. 


ilation, of the way by which the needed energy is | said the doctor, turning his eyes to the man. |a sunflower the little child left by the mother I’ll prolong your leave of absence !”’ 
stored for use as required, and of the processes | “You see, her mother died when she was even a | may be to its father; how much it can help the | 
by which it is set free and applied in precisely | tinier baby than your little girl, and she is the 


the right way to the desired end. | 


If success is ever to be made possible, the | 
chemist and the physicist, the physiologist and 
the engineer, the inventor, the investigator and | 
the mechanic must all work together on this 
problem, as they have worked together on earlier | 
problems. 

It rarely happens that any great thing can be 
accomplished by any man working alone, and 
even so-called discoveries, when important, are 
commonly the final development of a succession, 
sometimes of a long series, of steps in discovery. 
The boy ambitious to assist in the displacing of 
the steam-engine must make some line of applied 
science his life’s work, and be content and happy 
to share all honors, as well as perhaps much | 
more frequent failures, with others. But should 





he fail, as he probably may, in his self-appointed 
task, he will very certainly find that his failures 








only child her mother and I had, and she looks | 


like her mother.” The doctor’s voice was very 
low. His little girl was not yet three years old, 
and he had not learned to speak very often, even 
to her, of her mother. 

The man’s face relaxed. “Well, now, an’ 
what’s come to me come first to you, an’ you 
know how ’tis,” he said in wonder. 

“Yes,’”’ said the doctor, “I know how it is. 
Yes, the same thing came to me.” He brought 
his lips very closely together, and then he looked 
at the other man’s baby girl, and smiled and said, 
“And your little girl has yellow hair and a dimple 


in one cheek,—why don’t you look at it?—just | 


as mine has.” 

The man looked for a moment at the baby; 
then his face darkened and he said, “If it hadn’t 
been for your little gurrl, I suppose your —” 

“Yes,” the doctor hurriedly interrupted, “I 





: 
loneliness.”’ 


The doctor concluded the telling of his lesson | 
with unfaltering faith in the other man’s power | 
to learn it. It was this simple greatness in 
| dealing with the other person; this unfailing 

belief in the strong bond of a common humanity 
| uniting the rich and the poor, the high and the 
| less high, that had made the first appeal for the 
| doctor to his first sunflower, and caused her to 
| turn to him her bright face. It was sufficiently 
| strong to hold the other man’s attention, to make 
him look with different eyes at his baby. 

“Faith, now, an’ it was thim things I was 
sayin’ to me woman; but she was me own.” 
| “Well,” said the doctor, “when I called my 

wife my sunflower, it was merely a way of saying 
that she was my own. And your little girl —” 

“An’ is yours so much nicer than mine?” the 
man anxiously asked. “I don’t believe she is!” 

The doctor laughed softly. He knew now} 


| 








Lincoln asked the boy his age, place of resi- 
dence, regiment, and where he was on duty. 
Then, as some of the more important officers o! 
the army or navy, members of Congress or 
of the executive departments chanced to pass il 
the line, the President would gravely introduce 
his young assistant, with whom they were 
required to shake hands as well as with himself. 

When the reception was over, President Lin- 
coln took the boy into his private apartments 
and introduced him to Mrs. Lincoln. Afte! 
entertaining him at luncheon, he dismissed him 
with a brief note to the commanding officer 0! 
the hospital where he was then stationed, tellin 
why the boy’s leave of absence had been extended 

Lincoln’s geniality and willingness at all times 
to hear or to tell a good story were conspicuous 
traits, not always agreeable to some of his able 
but worried and irritable advisers. 

On one occasion a sergeant had a squad ol! 
men at work unloading supplies from an Ohio 
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River steamboat that in some mysterious manner | 
had made its way from the interior to the coast 
waters of Virginia. It was a flat-bottomed boat, 
drawing not more than three feet of water when | 
loaded, and hardly dampening its plank bottom 
when light. It was propelled by a horizontal 
stern wheel, driven by a small upright engine. 
Boats of that type were common on the Ohio, 
which runs almost dry at some seasons. They 
were known as “ Pittsburghers,” and were 
fabled to navigate freely in a heavy dew. 

The sergeant’s men were hard at work carrying 
rations ashore from this craft, when suddenly 
they stopped and sent up a lusty cheer. A little 
tug-like steamer had pulled up alongside and 
from it stepped a tall, awkward man dressed in 
rusty black and wearing a napless silk hat. The 
sergeant recognized the President and saluted. 

“Your boat is well named, sergeant,’ said the 
latter, gravely. 

The soldier was puzzled. He did not know 
that the steamer had a name, and said so. 

The President took him by the arm and led 
him back on the tug. There the stern of the 
“Pittsburgher” loomed above them, and on its 
dirty white surface in tarnished gilt letters a 
yard long appeared the single word, Mist. 

“Yes,” said Lincoln, “it’s very well named 
indeed, sergeant. All those boats need is a mist 
and they’ll run anywhere. 

“Years ago,”’ he continued, “I was attending | 
court in Cairo, Illinois, when the Ohio was so | 
low that all the water there was between its | 
banks was what had spilled over from the 
Mississippi. Those ‘Pittsburghers’ were passing 
and repassing all the time. One night there 
came up a little shower that raised the level | 
maybe a half-inch. One of ’em got out of the | 
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FF the entrance to Tomales Bay on the 
coast of California, a line or reef of low, 
black rocks stretches from the narrow 

point of the harbor out into the ocean. These 
rocks at low tide form a sort of “‘finback” 
between the highest seaward point and the shore, 
but at high water they are submerged, except the 
outermost point—a bare, jagged rock, hardly one 
hundred feet long and about thirty feet high. 
The whole reef is carefully avoided by coasting- 
vessels and fishing craft, and given up to gulls 
and sea-lions, which a few years ago could be 
seen in great numbers on the reef, unmolested 
by man or beast. 

The sea-lion is of little commercial value in 
California, yet the fishermen round about San 
Francisco Bay kill the lions at every opportunity, 
believing they destroy immense numbers of fish 
which might otherwise come to their nets. 
Hence the lions were in a fair way to be exter- 
minated until the government protected them 
from being hunted on certain grounds, such as 
the famous “seal rocks’’ near the Golden Gate. 

One afternoon a few years ago two young 
Mexican fishermen, José and Ramon Toral, 
were coming into San Francisco with the tide, 
rather disgusted with their day’s catch. As they 
ran close in to the reef, through which the rising 
water was boiling, they could see the big yellow 
lions sunning themselves lazily on the warm 
rocks. One fat fellow greeted the boat with 
what seemed a bellow of derision. At this José 
took the rusty revolver out of the locker and 
angrily declared war on these rivals in fishing. 

Directing his brother to bear inshore, he pre- 
pared for a shot among the sleeping animals o- 
the higher points of the reef. After skirting the 
rocks for some distance, the elder brother fired 
into a group with no other effect than to awaken 
the lions and elicit a chorus of hoarse grunts. 

“Closer in, Ramon!”’ cried José. “Give mea 
shot at the big fellow!” 

Ramon recklessly turned square inshore, and 
then a big billow, catching the little boat, threw 
it in so near to the ugly rocks that José scrambled 
down from the bow and attempted to aid his 
brother in pulling back. But another wave 
surged over the reef and shot them directly into 
a swift current that was boiling through a narrow 
passage. Almost before they could realize their 
peril, their boat crashed broadside on a sharp 
projection, and they were hurled into the 
seething eddies between the slippery rocks. 

Fortunately, José managed to grasp one of the 
sunken stones and pull himself out. Then he 
turned to aid his brother, who, with the assist- 
ance of an oar, was trying to reach a place of 
safety. As Ramon swept by in the rush from’ 
an ocean roller, José caught the oar and helped 
him to his feet. Neither was injured, and the 
loss of their boat was nearly all that troubled | 
them as they scrambled to a higher place on 
the tiny islet. 

But when the boys recovered their breath and | 
looked about, they were disconcerted by their 
Situation. It was nearly +five o’clock; there 
were no other boats in sight, and the tide, rising 








| minutes she was back in the Ohio, just as the 
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channel, slid ashore, and grounded in the mud | apprehension they watched him disappear. 

right beside the court-house. | Hitherto they had rather despised sea-lions, 
“Tt was there the next morning, and I remarked | but to be cast away, unarmed, in the beasts’ 

to a brother attorney that that boat was aground | stronghold was different from yelling at them 

to stay. He was from ‘Egypt,’ and knew more | from a fishing-boat. 

about ‘Pittsburghers’ than I did. He merely| As the boys gazed anxiously round, another 

smiled, and said, ‘You wait and see.’ black head drifted past, attempted to land, and 
“There came on another shower that afternoon. | then sheered off with a startled snuff. 

I heard an engine pufting, and looked out of the| “Ramon, we must not let them land,” said 

court-house window. Maybe you’ll think I’m José. “Why, there are hundreds of them, and 


| exaggerating, but there was that boat steaming they cover this rock completely on warm days! 


down the road toward the river, and in two | We must frighten them off at every point.’’ 
But could the lions be frightened off? The 
shower was over. 
“I expressed my surprise to the judge, but he | bulls and of their terrific uproar on the rocks, 
said that was nothing. If the shower hadn’t | which could be heard for a long distance inshore 
come up in time, the captain would simply have on a still night. Would they attack human 
hired a boy with a sprinkling-pot to go ahead. | trespassers? The brothers hastily examined the 
They’re great boats, sergeant. Likely as not | rock, and decided that at the present high tide 
this one got here by coming across country.” | there were but three places where a lion could 
President Lincoln repeated this extravagant | climb up. These fortunately were not far apart, 


story without the ghost of a smile. During its | and all faced the only other rock above water, | 


recital Secretary Stanton and Generals Halleck | which was hardly twenty feet away. José and 
and Sherman,—the last named having run up| Ramon set about gathering a great quantity of 
the day before from his march through the | such rough stones as they had ranged for their 
Carolinas,— who were with the party, had | windbreak. It seemed certain that the animals 
approached the President. General Sherman | would soon gather for their nightly rest, if such 
smiled broadly, but Stanton looked annoyed. | a noisy assemblage could be said to rest. 

The President caught his glance, and with a| The boys waited quietly for half an hour, until 


wink at the others, said: “But maybe you’ve the rising moon had cast its faint light over the 


heard this before, Stanton.” |troubled waters; and then, out of the deep | 


“Very likely I have,” the Secretary grimly | shadow of the neighboring rock, a big, gray- 
responded ; “but I would suggest, Mr. President, | whiskered old sea-lion swam toward the ledge 
that General Grant is awaiting us.” | with a comical snuftie and threw a broad fore- 

The gleam of amusement left the kindly man’s | flipper over the edge to draw himself up. José 
eyes. He gravely turned and shook hands with | sprang at him with a yell, and the lion drew 
the sergeant, and then strode after his com-: back with a look of astonishment. He slid off, 
panions as they made their way ashore. dived, and came up at the other landing-place. 


When Ramon then dashed at him he gave an | 


angry roar, and would not release his hold until 


THE SEA-LION'S ite boy hurled a rock full in his face. 


Another lion immediately attempted to land, 
JACKSON @ @ @ @ and then the brothers realized the work before 


them. The moon was casting its light down in 
the narrow channel between the rocks, and in the 
foaming water a dozen black, shining heads were 
lifted. One’ after another circled in to the ledge 


was sweeping over the flats down the 

shore. Already more than half of 

the black rocks which had appeared 

in low water as a series of gigantic step- 
ping-stones were buried in a dashing surf, 
and crested surges were flinging off cold 
spray that flew at the boys where they 
stood. The sea-lions had all disappeared 
from the shoreward rocks for the evening 
hunting, and perhaps to escape the fury 
of the breakers. # 

“We cannot stay here, José,’’ said the 4 
younger boy. “By sundown the rock 
will be under water, and we cannot 
get back to shore along the reef.” 

José happened to remember, how- 
ever, that the outermost rocks rise 
considerably above high water. He 
proposed to make for that point at 
once. There, too, they were most 
likely to be sighted from the sea, 
although it seemed improbable that 
they could be rescued by a boat 
while the tide was in and the surges 
swashing on the point. 

The boys stripped off their clothes 
and hastily started to climb over the é 
wave-washed, ragged boulders to % 
the outermost rock, an exceedingly ; 
dangerous journey. But they at ‘i 
last reached the rugged point and ve 
scrambled up its flinty sides, very <‘ THERE WAS NOTHING TO DO BUT TO GIVE GROUND 
much exhausted but apparently BEFORE THIS ADVANCE OF THE ENEMY.”’ 
safe, twenty feet above the breakers. 


| boys knew of the fierce fights between the big | 


As the sun was setting in a red bank of clouds | and wheeled off with grunts of surly surprise at 


off in the wide Pacific and shoreward the dim 


finding it occupied. Then a bolder lion made a 


65 


| crag, a dozen fierce combats ensued. What with 
| the blows of flippers and the wallowings over 
the rock, together with the roaring, the incessant 
worrying of one another with their gleaming 
teeth and the swaying of their wet, shining heads 
in the moonlight, the tumultuous scene was of 
the most amazing nature. They clambered up 
until the rock was fairly covered with their huge 
glistening bodies, and still there were countless 
numbers swimming round seeking to land. 

They seemed angrier every moment at not 
being allowed on the larger resting-place, and 
made a dozen attempts to carry it by storm, 
nearly exhausting the defenders. It seemed to 
the boys that they had been in the continual 
struggle for hours; and as the rising water 
covered the less steep portions of the rock the 
defense was getting more hazardous, for it was 
not easy to throw heavy rocks without coming 
almost within range of the enraged animals’ 
teeth and flippers. 

So it was with a ery of joy that the boys at last 
found that the water was falling, and that their 
attention could be confined to a single point of 
resistance. The moon was now shining brightly 
almost overhead and the sea had ceased to run so 
strongly inshore. The lions were massed in solid 
banks on the terraces of the rock beyond, and 
still the struggle went on round the edges, black 
heads bobbing up in the spray and flippers 
seizing the lions who were lucky enough to have 
a place. The upper portions of the rock were 
comparatively quiet except when two old rivals 
would rise on their flippers and fight, thus 
crowding the others, who would then bellow with 
anger. 

So the night wore away, the wearied brothers 
| guarding themselves from the intermittent 
attacks until the rapidly falling tide disclosed an 
|alarming advantage to the vexed lions. The 
lower shelves of the rock were becoming uncov- 
ered and giving lodgment to the beasts; but, 
fortunately, many of them fell to fighting for 
positions with ferocious vigor. Indeed, the boys 
say that they would have been overcome but for 
the desperate manner in which the lions attacked 
one another. If one wrathful invader seemed 

likely to drive them back, despite rocks 

and clubbing with the oar, he was sure to 
be seized from behind by envious com- 
panions, against whom he would turn 
with indescribable roars of pain and fury. 

It is not likely that the stones hurt the 
beasts much, for their bristly hides are 
exceedingly tough; but they could not 
stand a blow in the nose or eye at such 
close range, and would slide off into the 
water to recuperate. Nevertheless, as the 
water fell the boys despaired of keeping 
the creatures off the rock, for they were 
beginning to ascend from the other side, 
and worst of all, the supply of stones was 
nearly all gone. 

The beasts seemed to be gathering from 
all directions fora final assault, and already 
had undisputed possession of the uncovered 
lower end of the island. At last Ramon 
heard a tremendous bellow almost in his 
ear, and turned to find a great yellow lion, 
at least ten feet long, on the very summit 
of the citadel. 

The boys both ran back to attack him, 
but he refused to retreat from the oar, and 
growing more enraged, clumsily wallowed 
toward them, his eyes shining with fury and 
his bristly whiskers standing out straight. 
There was nothing to do but to give ground 
before this advance of the enemy. The landing- 
place the brothers had defended so long was 
in complete possession of lions which were too 
engrossed in fighting each other to take imme- 
diate notice of the boys. So José and Ramon 
retreated to the seaward side of the island, and 
the brutes clambered over the steep slope at will. 

It was growing light over the eastern hills, 
and although the mists hid all the near shore, the 
boys knew the tide was now pouring out very 


hills and distant mountains were fading in dusk, | determined dash for the landing, and roared and | fast. The victorious lions were crowding over 
the brothers could not well hope for rescue that belabored the water in defiant protest despite the | the crest of the rock, and a few of them showed 
night. Having wrung the water out of their! rocks that were flung at his head with much | their vicious disposition by shuffling down to the 
clothes, they dressed and set about making them- | accuracy of aim. water’s edge, where the brothers were making 
selves as comfortable as the bare rock would | ‘The rising tide seemed to narrow the points of | their last stand, and confronting them with raised 
allow. After building a little windbreak of | entrance, and for a while, although the sea-lions | heads and gleaming teeth. But the uproar of 
detached stones, they lay down close together | came in increasing numbers, diving and swim-| fighting from the other side was unabated, and 
behind it, very hungry. Sut they longed more | ming round the rock, they made no actual attack. | to the fact that the combative disposition of the 
for fire than food, and fire was unattainable, for | They grunted and croaked hoarsely in seeming | creatures kept them from swarming over the 


they had saved no matches and had no possible | dissatisfaction; but at last one enormous yellow 
fuel except the wet oar. 
Lying in the lee of their windbreak and of the | opposite—in the only accessible spot, apparently, 
shelving rock, they gloomily talked of the situa-| for he lay with his huge body just above the 
tion. As the darkness settled down, the booming | water and bellowed indignantly at the others, 
breakers hid all the great stepping-stones except | who tried to climb over him or force him off. 
that nearest to their own refuge, and round it; This battle seemed to excite the others, for they 
the surges beat perilously, and countless gulls | set up a hideous roar and came at the landing- 
and screaming sea-birds, angry to find intruders | places on the other rock in tumbling squadrons. 
on their nightly resting-place, hovered overhead. | Fortunately but one of the animals at a time 
After a while the boys clambered to the topmost | could scramble up the steep ledge, and he was 
place and amused themselves by shoving off the | always met with such a volley of heavy stones 
indignantly protesting birds, until a deep, hoarse | that he would give way and another would 


croak below them in the semidarkness caused | attempt the assault. This went on for some | 


them to stare that way. Itcame again,a muffled minutes amid a pandemonium of bellows and 
cough, which they both recognized at once. shrieks and pounding of the water that almost 

“The sea-lions !”” exclaimed Ramon. “There’s | deafened the lads, and would have frightened 
one trying to land on the ledge !’’ them exceedingly if they had had time for fright. 

Down in the spray of the surf the big, black| After an hour or more of this combat, the 
head of a lion was drifting, and when he saw | creatures drew off and devoted their attention 
the boys climbing down the rock he turned off | wholly to the other rock whence the first cham- 
with an explosive roar which, being so near | pion had been dislodged. As they came climbing 


Tapidly with a brisk westerly wind behind it, | the boys, seemed frighttully loud. With rising | with their usual awkward agility up over the | sea-lions to its rulers. 


| lion gained a foothold or flipperhold on the rock | 


| whole rock the brothers owed their lives. 

The boys were debating whether they could 
| swim out and then circle back to shore against 
the ebbing tide, when Ramon heard a sound off 
in the fog like the falling of an oar across the 
thwarts of a small boat. Catching desperately 
at the chance that some one might be in hail, 
they shouted long and loud into the seaward mists. 
At last a rough voice called back, and the 
brothers shouted for help. Then they heard 
the flap of a sail and after this the sound of row- 
locks. Soon a small fishing-boat, slowly outlined 
in the fog, careened into their vision. 

“Bueno, Pedro!” they shouted, and danced 
| with joy, for they knew the boatman well. Shout- 
| ing their hurried tale of the night’s happenings, 
| they plunged into the water and swam to the 
| little craft, Pedro not caring to bring her near 

the unknown point of rocks. So, although José 
and Ramon lost their fishing-boat and tackle, 
there was much gratitude in their hearts as they 
| slipped through the mist and left the den of the 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Hiram Maxim, the great American gun-| 
maker recently knighted by Queen Victoria, 
may thank the prime minister for a characteriza- 
tion at once negative and positive. ‘‘Maxim,” 
said Lord Salisbury, “has prevented more men 
dying of old age than any other man living.” 

A London paper sums up the nineteenth 
century in a nutshell: “We received the goose- 
quill, we bequeath the typewriter.” The steel 
pen is not mentioned. It is said that the sale 
of pens has steadily decreased of late, and that 
more than one manufacturer has been driven out 
of the business. In “one that excels the quirks 
of blazoning pens,” Cassio unmistakably fore- 
shadowed the reign of the typewriter. 

Replying to critics who had called them 
‘*unpatriotic ”’ because they ordered railway 
rolling-stock from the United States instead of 
Great Britain, certain South African builders 
say that the American manufacturers agreed to 
deliver the goods in four and a half months, 
whereas the British would not promise to do it 
within a year and a half. The proverb about 
the nimble sixpence is of English origin. It 
looks as if there should be another about the 
value of the flitting minute. 

Unimaginative exactness—so the Cen- 
tury Dictionary defines literalism—may not 
always be the highest form of truth, but com- 
mercially it has compensations. Some American 
manufacturers recently sent to their German 
agent ten thousand show-cards in which their 
agricultural machines were drawn by tigers, 
driven by an airily attired goddess of liberty. 
The agent returned the cards with the criticism 
that neither in Germany were tigers available 
nor adapted for draft purposes, nor could such 
women as work in the fields afford to dress as 
seems to be the fashion in wonderful America. 

Pressed steel freight-cars have come into 
general use within a very few years. Now, 
with the design of making passenger-cars more 
durable, builders are making the experiment of 
covering them with copper. They say the South 
American roads will welcome the innovation 
with special cordiality since, owing to the 
destructive climate, their cars now have to be 
covered with mahogany, which is not so endur- 
ing but is almost as expensive as copper. To 
the travelling public everywhere the interior of 
the cars is the more important consideration. 
Every one has more or less fragrant memories 
of cars that were much too enduring. 

Porefathers’ day celebrations call forth 
annual eulogies of the men and women who 
founded New England, but they seldom suggest 
a better thought than that uttered by the New 
Bedford Standard. “If we are better than the 
fathers,”’ it says, “it is because they did the best 
they could. If we have outgrown our narrow- 
nesses, it is because they tried to overcome the 
traditions with which their lives were handi- 
capped. To the true descendant of the Pilgrim 
a gap in the genealogy matters nothing. It is 
the descent of spirit and purpose that counts— 
of that spirit and purpose which determine to 
make to-morrow better than to-day, as to-day 
is better than yesterday. Plymouth Rock and 
Burial Hill teach this lesson to New England 
and to the nation.” 


King Victor Emmanuel has done that 
which becomes a true man, and therefore some- 
thing not unbecoming a king. Lieutenant Bresci, 
brother of the assassin of King Humbert, has 
had to endure such suspicion and dislike, because 
of his relationship with the murderer, that his 
position became intolerable, and he forwarded to 
the king his resignation from the army. Not 


only was the resignation declined, in words which | 


revealed the generosity of a manly man’s nature, 
but the king, as a proof of his confidence in 
the loyalty of a gallant and deserving ofticer, 
promoted him to a captaincy, with the command 


of a fort on the Austrian frontier. It was a| 


magnanimous thing to do, and the young king 
has given evidence that he possesses at least 
one of the qualities that made his father and 
grandfather worthily popular. 

An open letter from Mrs. Isobel Strong, 
stepdaughter of Robert Louis Stevenson, comes 
right upon the heels of resolutions which Con- 
gress has passed against the sale of liquor and 
firearms to uncivilized peoples. Ever since the 
Samoan Islands came under the influence of 
the United States, Great Britain and Germany, 
she says, an organized effort has been made to 
keep drunkenness out. The native rulers have 
shared this effort. But since the islands were 
divided and Tutuila allotted to the United States, 
a license has been issued for a saloon in Pago 
Pago, our harbor there, and the saloon is under 
construction. Mrs. Strong calls attention to the 


matter because she believes the people of the 


United States may not know what is being done, 
and ought to know. She says, with justice, that 
to participate in the international efforts to stop 
the sale of liquor among native tribes in Central 
Africa, and to fail to stop it when the power is 
all in our own hands, would be a sham affectation 
of decency. 


The war on cigarettes takes on new 
importance when the governor of a state in his 
| inaugural address recommends legislation which 
| will prohibit their sale within the borders of the 
commonwealth. Governor Bliss of Michigan 
has made such a recommendation. He places 
the matter upon physiological as well as ethical 
grounds. His observation leads him to believe 
that cigarette-smoking impairs the health and 
intellect, and leads to other forms of depravity. 
The state adopts stringent regulations to stamp 
out tuberculosis in cattle. Governor Bliss thinks 
it ought to proceed as energetically against 
“cigarettitis” in boys. 

a 
WISDOM. 
What sages would have died to learn 
Is taught by cottage dames. 
Keble. 
at 


THE ARMY CANTEEN. 


EVERAL years of work by temperance 
people, notably the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, have resulted in the 
abolition of the army canteen, at least as a place 
where intoxicating liquors are sold. ‘ 
There has been, and probably still is, a wide 
difference of opinion as to the wisdom of this 
step. Men earnest in their efforts for temperance 
and deeply interested in the welfare of the 
soldiers have argued in favor of the canteen. 
They assert that it does not increase but rather 
reduces drunkenness in the army. They main- 
tain that it serves the purpose of club-, reading- 


agency. There the men find books and papers, 
tables for games and a comfortable corner for a 
chat with a friend. They are able to buy toilet 
articles, additions to their rations and many other 
little comforts at a lower price than is charged 
by the post-traders, for no profit is sought. 
liquors stronger than beer and light wines are 
sold, and the opportunity to procure these, it is 
asserted, has kept the men from low groggeries, 


This is the opinion of nearly all the army officers. 

The Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
and its allies, on the other hand, take the ground 
that even beer and light wines are intoxicating, 
and that their presence too often tempts socially 
inclined young men to habits which easily degen- 
erate into a craving for stronger drink. But 
more abhorrent even than that is the fact that 
by maintaining the canteen the United States 
government is virtually engaged in the business 
of selling liquor, and, to make the inconsistency 
still more glaring, of selling it to men whom it 
punishes severely for drunkenness. 

The argument that the loss of his reading-room 
and place of rendezvous and recreation will drive 
the soldier outside the post and into the arms of 
the liquor-dealers is easily met. Noone proposes 


| that he should lose them. No one wishes to rob 
| him of his reading-room or curtail his recreation 


or check his intercourse with his fellows. No 
one of these things is in any way dependent 
upon the sale of liquor, and all of them would be 


better without it. 
at 


THE “FRENCH SHORE” QUESTION. 


EWFOUNDLAND is in the anomalous 
N position of a British colony with a 

“French shore.” British sovereignty 
over the island is not disputed; but under the 
treaty of Utrecht, almost two centuries ago, 
France acquired certain fishing rights on the 
eastern and western shores. 

The precise extent of these rights has been in 
dispute for many years. As France interprets 
them, they give her the exclusive right to catch 
and dry fish along eight hundred miles of sea- 
board, and to control that portion of the coast for 
half a mile inland. Ten years ago she extended 
her claims to the canning of lobsters. England 
disputed the claim, and, pending a definite settle- 
ment of the dispute, a “modus vivendi’’ was 
agreed upon, by which the existing lobster 
factories, colonial and French, were to continue 
operations, but no others were to be established. 
To legalize this arrangement, the Newfoundland 
parliament passed a bill giving British naval 
officers power to adjust all disputes which might 
arise. These officers have had what must have 
been at times the distasteful task of temporarily 
enforcing French claims, which their own gov- 
ernment had not conceded, against needy colonial 
fishermen. 

The modus vivendi expired on January Ist. 
The Newfoundland government renewed it a 
year ago because it was reluctant to raise a diffi- 
cult question when England was fully occupied 
in South Africa; it refuses to renew it for 
another year. The whole question is thus 
reopened. Unless some new arrangement is 
agreed to before the fishing season opens in May, 
there may be collisions between colonial and 
Freneh fishermen, with serious consequences. 

The colonial population along the shore is in 
great destitution because its natural means of 





support are so curtailed. It is of the utmost | 
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to Newfoundland that the French 
rights should be extinguished. France cannot 
be expected to give them up for nothing; but if 
the French and British governments approach 
the question in a friendly spirit, it ought not 
to be impossible to find some adjustment which 
will satisfy France, while it gives the unhappy 
Newfoundlanders a fair chance. 


at 


INTELLIGENT REVERENCE. 


Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God; 
But only he waes sees takes off his shoes. 
Mrs. Browning. 


at 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 


HERE was mourning in every nation 
under the sun when the word went forth 
that “the Queen” was dead. Victoria 

was sovereign over the most widely extended 
empire the world has ever seen; but she reigned 
in the hearts of hundreds of millions of men and 
women who were not her political subjects. 

Superlatives only can be used in writing of 
her. She lived to be, in point of years, the oldest 
sovereign who was ever upon the English throne. 
Her reign was the longest active reign—that is, 
without a regency—in history. She was the 
most conspicuous person in the world at the 
time of her death, the most noted woman in 
public life of all time. 

Yet she was always a true woman, with all 
the tender and motherly traits that bring to 
women of any station the love and devotion of 
family and neighbor. Her fame as the sovereign 
of her empire rests upon her faithful observance 
of the maxim that the queen reigns but does not 
| govern. She was great because, although strong 
in her own opinions, she never infringed the 
unwritten but not less rigid rule which made her 
the queen of the whole people, and not of a 


and recreation-room and cooperative purchasing | party. 


To those who were not her subjects she was, 
as truly as to the people of her realms, ‘Her 
Most Gracious Majesty,” a. noble figure, standing 





No! 


such as formerly surrounded every army post. | 


for all that was good and lovely in every relation 
| of life. Volumes might be exhausted in telling 
of the beneficence which her life conferred upon 
the world. She has gone the way of all the 
|earth, bearing the benediction of the. whole 
' human race. Still better she has heard that last 
and best of welcomes, “Enter thou into the joy 


of thy Lord.” 
+. Indies, two of them directly east of Porto 
Rico, the third and largest southeast of 

that island, represent the Danish West Indies. 

It is not an imposing group. Altogether the 
three islands have barely one-tenth the area of 
the State of Rhode Island. Their combined pop- 
ulation is but a little more than thirty thousand, 
mostly negroes. Frequent earthquakes shake 
them, and hurricanes sweep over them. Sugar, 
Tum and tobacco are the chief products; but 
there is so little prosperity among the people 
that it costs Denmark to take care of them more 
than she gets back in revenue. 

Small and unimportant as these little islands 


at 


THE DANISH WEST INDIES. 
HREE small dots on a map of the West 


United States came near buying them from 
Denmark more than thirty years ago, and 
recently has made a new offer for them. It is 
not the size of the islands nor their fertility 
which gives them value, but their position. St. 
Thomas lies less than forty miles from the 
eastern coast of Porto Rico. It has an excellent 
harbor, which would be useful as a coaling and 
naval station. When a canal is cut across the 
isthmus, the possession of these islands by the 
United States will be more important than at 
“ The inconvenience of having them in 

hands of some rival and possibly hostile 
power would be very great. 

These, presumably, are the considerations 
which have led to a renewal of the negotiations 
for the purchase of the group. Both houses of 
Congress must act before the arrangement can 
be completed, so that the policy will be adopted, 
if at all, only after a full discussion of its 
advantages and disadvantages. 


at tt 


A STANDARDIZING BUREAU. 


HE Senate Committee on Commerce is 
considering a bill by which, if it passes, 


Bureau, and the scope of the work be greatly 
extended. The operations of the present office 
| have been limited for the most part to standards 
| of length, mass, capacity and temperature; but 
| the rapid progress of pure and applied science 
has created new demands which no institution 
in the country is now competent to satisfy. 
Photometry, or the measurement of light, is a 
case in point. Twenty-five years ago it had no 


use of electricity for lighting purposes, the dis- 
covery and manufacture of acetylene gas and the 
invention of numerous improvements in burners 
for ordinary illuminating gas have opened a new 
field. Photometric apparatus is now necessary 
in hundreds, or even thousands, of places, and it 
is important that it should tell the truth. 








the Office of Standard Weights and Meas- | 
ures will become the Naticnal Standardizing | 








great commercial importance; but the extended | 


| 
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Not only must the volume of light be accurately 
measured, but its chromatic composition, in othe: 
words the proportion of red, green or other colors 
which it contains, must be determined. The 
most desirable light is, of course, that which 
comes nearest to sunlight in its color composition ; 
and so, as spectroscopic photometry deals with 
investigations which may affect the sight of 
millions of people, it has a commercial and sani- 
tary as well as a scientific significance. 

The pitch of tuning-forks, of interest to man- 
ufacturers of musical instruments; the ing 
of optical surfaces, which is important to every 
one who wears glasses; the verification of ther- 
mometers, of gas, water and electric meters; in 
fact, the standardizing of all sorts of measures 
would fall within the scope of the proposed 
bureau. The government stamp would be the 
final authority all over the United States. 

In Germany there are two such bureaus, in 
Great Britain three, and France, Austria and 
Russia each have one. Scientific apparatus 
bought by our leading technical schools is now 
standardized by one of these offices before it is 
imported, or, if made here, has to be sent abroad 
for certification, a necessity which patriotic 
Americans will be glad to see overcome. 


et tt 


SAVING THE PALISADES. 


OBLE scenery is a public possession. 
When the rights of private ownership 
are so exercised as to threaten the 

destruction of such scenery, it is difficult to 
reconcile those rights with the public interest ; 
but if a way can be found by which, without 
injury to private ownership, the menace can be 
removed, then the public comes to its own again. 
and there is occasion for rejoicing. 

This is what is taking place with reference to 
the great cliffs known as the Palisades, which 
rise from the west shore of the Hudson River. 
Five years ago the destruction of the cliffs seemed 
inevitable. ‘They were being reduced to building 
material and paving blocks as rapidly as dyna- 
mite and the stone-crusher could do the work. 
People called the quarrymen vandals and other 
unpleasant names, but the owners were acting 
within their rights in getting a tangible value 
out of their property; and they were deaf to the 
outcry of sentiment. 

Now the blasting has been stopped and will 
not be resumed. The owners have agreed to sell 
the property ; the Palisades Commissioners have 
secured from private citizens money enough to 
buy it. Now all that is necessary is for the New 
York and New Jersey legislatures to appropriate 
money to build a driveway and an interstate 
park, and the Palisades and their neighborhood 
will become a splendid public possession for all 
time. It is a fine triumph of good sense and 


public spirit. 
who for sixty-five years had not stepped 
outside her door. Although the village 
station wes within a few blocks of her home, she 
had never seen a railway-train. Yet she was not 
blind, nor a cripple, nor a bedridden sufferer. 
A few years before the young Victoria ascended 


at 


MISTAKEN SENSIBILITY. 
HERE lately died in Indiana a little old lady 


’ the throne of England this Indiana girl quarreled 
of St. Thomas, St. John and St. Croix are, the | 


with her lover, and declared their engagement at 
anend. That evening, and at intervals for sixty 
years thereafter, the man faithfully renewed his 
offer of marriage. She chose to abide by her 
foolish resolution, to which she added a vow never 
to leave her home. 

Human vanity takes many forms. Poor Lady 
Coventry, who had been world-famous as one of 
the beautiful Gunnings, spent her last days on a 
couch with a pocket mirror in her hand. When 
a caller hinted how greatly she had changed, she 
took to her bed, had no light in her room, and 
finally took things in through the bed-curtains 
without suffering them to be withdrawn. History 
says that ten thousand persons went to see her 
coffin. 

Horace Walpole affirms that Lord Fane once 
kept his bed six weeks because the Duke of 
Neweastle forgot in one of his letters to sign 
himself “your very humble servant,” as usual, 
and only put “your humble servant.” 

This all seems very silly, but unfortunately 
these morbidly sensitive people of the past have 
their counterparts to-day. To be talked about and 
written about is still one of the most prevalent 
and pernicious cravings of society, and there seem 
to be few depths of renunciation and self-abase- 
ment which go untried. 

The heroine of the dime-novel type who resolves 
‘never to smile again,” who cuts loose from humai 
sympathies, and whose life is centered only 
on herself, deserves and usually gets “Apollo's 
reward.” To the mortal who laboriously sifte«! 
the chaff from the wheat, the humorous and 
healthy-minded sun-god gave the chaff for his 
pains! 

et 


UNSIGNED. 


HE editor’s caller had finished his business 
| and risen to go when the office-boy came ii) 
and laid some letters on the desk. On to) 
of the pile was a postal card, and with the divided 
mind common to busy men, the editor ran an eye 
along the lines while he still gave ear to what his 
friend was saying. The card, however, finally 
io his attention, and with a word of apology lic 
k it up. 
 clinees” he said. “This man wants me to 
know what he thinks of an editorial we printed 
the other day, and this is the way he. begins: ‘You 
profess independence in politics, but if my S01, 
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who is only fifteen, didn’t know enough to discover, 
py reading between the lines, that you are a 
consummate hypocrite, I should never expect him 
to develop brains enough to become a qualified 
voter, let alone an intelligent one. Your carefully 
veiled but cowardly attack —’ and so he goes on. 
But this is the reason I called your attention to 
it,’ and he held the card up and pointed to the 
»lace where the writer’s name should have been. 
rhe signature was missing. 

“Ah,” said the caller, “it’s anonymous?” 

“Yes,” the editor continued, ‘‘and the very faults 
it complains of are the ones which the writer shows 
so plainly himself—cowardice and hypocrisy. It’s 
usually so with anonymous letters. Every man 
nas @ right to his opinion, and a right to express it | 
if he wants to; but he should be willing to stand 
for it. When he refuses to make himself known, 
or hides behind an assumed name, I set him down 
for a sneak. 

“Such people remind me of boys who throw 
things in school when the teacher’s back is turned, 
or of the man who shoots from behind a hedge | 
because he doesn’t dare come out into the open. 
I should like to provide every one of them witha 
rubber stamp like this,” and he wrote “A. Moral 
Coward, Esq.” at the boftom of the card and 
tossed it into the waste-basket. 

The editor’s attitude toward the unknown writer 
was that, not only of those who make papers, but | 
of most self-respecting people who read them. | 
Anonymous letters, even if printed, are justly 
held to express the views of persons who lack the 
courage of their convictions. Their opinions have 
no weight because, as the editor put it, they are | 
afraid to “stand for” them. Every letter that is | 
worth writing is worth signing. 





at 


HAPHAZARD NAMES OF CITIES. 


In a collection of antiques at Terre Haute may | 
be found a target rifle which was the means, it is | 
said, of giving Logansport in the same state its 
name. The story, as Maurice Thompson tells it, 
is that when a number of names were proposed 
for the new settlement, the frontiersmen decided 
to shoot at a target to see which name should | 
prevail. The rifleman who proposed “Logans- | 
port” hit the bull’s-eye. 

It is often related that, in a like manner, a man | 
from Portland, Maine, and one from Boston pitched | 
pennies to see whether their new settlement on | 
the Willamette should be named Portland or | 
Boston. The namesake has since greatly out-| 
grown in population the old Portland on the | 
Atlantic coast. 

In the names of American cities, taken as a| 
whole, may be deciphered a great deal of our | 
history. They show the divergent forees which 
have contributed to the present composite result; 
one city is named for an English duke, another is 
an Indian word of several applications, a third 
symbolizes the religious feeling of its founder. 
Louis XV. of France is honored in a fourth, an old 
English town in a fifth, and so on. Few more 
interesting parlor contests for a winter evening 
ean be found than to see of how many of the 
one hundred and fifty-nine good-sized American 
cities the story of its naming is understood. | 

Denver possesses the distinction of having been | 
named for a man who lived to see it become a 
great city. General Denver died about eight 
years ago, when the town named in his honor had 
reached a population of nearly one hundred and 
twenty thousand. } 


at tt 





TEN SHILLINGS FOR A LAUGH. 


Mrs. Beda Button of New Haven, who lived | 
beyond the century mark, used to tell many 
amusing old-time anecdotes to her friends. One 
of them seems to prove that a hundred years ago 
a laugh might have been a serious affair. 

In 1800, when she was a young girl, she attended 
church one Sunday with a friend of her own age. 
Now, of course, it is not proper to giggle in church 
or to whisper unnecéssarily ; but girls will be girls. 

During the singing of a hymn she observed | 
something funny going on in another pew, where 
there were a number of lively children whose | 
sense of the importance of outward decorum | 
could not prevent them from indulging in pranks | 
on the sly. She called her friend’s attention to it 
in a whisper which was in itself comically worded ; 
and the friend, taken by surprise, laughed out 
loud, and then, overcome by confusion, sat down, 
blushing violently. 

In her embarrassment she did not notice a ripe 
peach which lay on the seat; she sat on it, anda 
general titter ran from pew to pew at her expense. 

The next morning Mrs. Button was summoned 
before a magistrate, formally and seriously repri- | 
manded for creating an unseemly disturbance in 
chureh, and fined ten shillings. | 

She was a merry lady, even at a hundred years 
of age. “But,” she would say, “since that day I 
have always been solemn as the minister himself 
in church, you may be sure!” 


et 


REPEALING LAWS WITH A KNIFE. 


When Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s father, Daniel 
Cady, was practising law in Johnstown, New 
York, the little Elizabeth liked to creep into his 
office and listen to his talks with his clients. At 
that time the property laws were most unjust to 
women, and the more the little girl in the corner 
heard her father expounding them, the more she | 
was convinced that until they were abolished no | 
woman could securely own anything. This kept | 
her awake at night. | 

One day an old Scotchwoman, whose savings | 
were in question, came into the office to consult | 
Mr. Cady, and as he explained the law she grew 
more and more distressed to find that she could 
hot retain and control what in simple justice was 
her own. As she passed out to the street, little 
Elizabeth slipped up to her, put her hand on her 
arm and said: 

_ “Mrs. Campbell, don’t feel bad any more. I’ve 
fixed it all for you. Everything you own is yours 











| now. I’ve gone through all my father’s law-books 


| employed must attend t 


| his political sentiments, and the 


| noisy and offensive in his boastin 


THE YOUTH’S 


and cut out everything that says a woman cannot 
have anything of her own. Don’t be unhappy, 
because there are no more of those awful laws.” 

This was seventy-five years ago, and Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton has been “cutting out laws” ever 
since with rigid impartiality. She has found 
occasionally that mutilating law-books does not 
repeal laws, but the general effect of her inter- 
ference has been salutary. 


at 


TRAINING BOYS IN GERMANY. 
A writer describing in a Philadelphia daily the 


methods of schools in Germany, states that the | 
manual training schools in Germany are especially 


intended for the class of boys who idle away their 
time before and after school on the street. 


The regular session closes at half past two 
o’elock in the afternoon, and after this time the 
boys who, either through poverty or the indiffer- 
ence of parents, are not = erly and healthfully 

1e Industrial school for 
the rest of the day. ‘ : 

In the summer-time the boys, divided into 
classes, each under the supervision of a teacher, 


| are trained systematically in all the branches of 
| gardening. At other seasons of the year the boys | 
| are engaged at various light crafts in workrooms 


such as the making of baskets, brushes anc 
brooms, and plain carpentry, where the use of 
tools is taught. Typesetting and bookbinding are 
taught to the advanced and older classes. 

Each boy receives a small remuneration for 
his work when it is faithfully and obediently 
erformed. The money, however, is not paid to 
him directly, but is put into a savings-bank for 
him, and from time to time he receives his certifi- 
cates of deposit. - 

The girls are taught knitting and all kinds of 
sewing in the same systematic manner. Ever 
lesson is made a class drill. The children wor 
by dictation, all in the room doing the same 
work at the same time. 


wt 


PRISMATIC COLORS. 


Mrs. Opie, the widow of the great portrait- 
painter whom some one has called the “inspired 
peasant,”’ never, even in her old age, lost her love 
of bright colors. A little girl, Emma Martin, 
afterward known in literature as Emma Marshall, 
visited her one day and experienced a rare pleas- 
ure. She says: 


On a screen in her drawing-room were hung 
a number of prisms, which were suspended from 
chandeliers before the bell-shaped globes came 
into fashion. I sat on a stool at my_mother’s 
feet, wondering what those long bits of glass could 
mean. Presently the brilliant rays of the western 
sunshine filled the room. 

“Now,” said Mrs. Opie, “thou mayst run over 
to that sereen and give it a shake.” 

I did as I was bidden. “Be gentle,” said my 
mother in a warning voice, but I gave the screen 
a vigorous shake. 

Emerald, ruby and violet rays danced on the 
walls and ceiling and delighted me so intensely 
that I kept repeating the process. Then my 
mother, afraid of mischief resulting, came and 
drew me back to her side. Mrs. Opie looked at 
me and said: 

“If thou lovest bright colors, thee will never see 
anything more beautiful than the rainbow God 
sets in the sky.” 


at 
A FAILURE IN COOPERING. 


A certain man who was once a prominent Ken- 
tucky politician was more a demagogue than a 
statesman. He was, according to Short Stories, 
in the habit of boasting that his father wag a 
cooper in an obscure town in the state—that he 
was “one of the people,’’ and didn’t belong to the 
“kid-gloved aristecracy.” 


The “general’s” great failing being his fondness 
for liquor, it will surprise no one to be told that 
the more he drank the more loudly he declaimed 
rouder of being 
the son of a cooper he became. uring a politica 
campaign, where his opponent was the Southern 
orator, Tom Marshall, he had been unusually 
re pote his 
obscure origin. In replying, Marshall said, look- 
ing hard at the general: 


“Fellow citizens, my opponent’s father may have | 


been a very good cooper,—I don’t deny that,—but 
I do say, getitlemen, that he put a mighty poor 
head into that whisky barrel.” 
at 
WHERE HE DREW THE LINE. 


At arecent Washington dinner Justice Brewer 


|and Justice Brown of the Supreme Court were 


present. The two eminent jurists, it may be 
mentioned, were classmates at Yale and have been 
lifelong friends. 


Some one at the table, so the Boston Herald 
relates, remarked that the names of Brewer and 
Brown, written carelessly, look much alike. 
Justice Brown whimsically complained that it was 
hard to be obliged to assume responsibility for his 
brother on the bench. He went on to state that 
their mail-matter was often exchanged with vary- 
ing results. But the worst fate of all befell him 
when he was credited by the compiler of court 
decisions with one of Justice Brewer’s decisions. 

“I am willing,” Justice Brown said in conclusion, 
“to read Judge Brewer’s love-letters. I might 
induced to pay a few of that distinguished gentle- 
man’s bills, but I do not hesitate to vy and 
Justice Brown glared at the subject of his 
quence, “that I refuse emphatically to be held 
responsible for Judge Brewer’s law.’ 


at 
A WELL-KNOWN SPEAKER. 


In England, even at the present time, there is 
an occasional “‘Tommy” out of khaki, and the late 
Bishop of London recently emphasized the fact. 

His lordship was one of several bored listeners 
to a windy speech. A neighboring sufferer finally 
turned to him, and said: 

“Do you know the speaker?” 

“T do,” said the bishop. “He speaks under 
many aliases, but his name is Thomas Rot.” 


at 
GOOD SHOOTING IN CAMBRIDGE. 


Years ago, when Bret Harte, fresh from the | 


Pacific slope, heard the list of famous men living 
at Cambridge, he said to Mr. Howells: 


“Why, you couldn’t fire a revolver from your 


front porch anywhere without bringing down a 
two-volumer!” 
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on a cough. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” are of gre 
service in relieving coughs and hoarseness. 


A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
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Suits and Skirts 
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Lanterns. Views o/ all subjects. Send for 
catalogue. L. Maunasse, 88 Madison St., Chicago. 
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New - 
Departure 








Collection 
and you won't be sorry. 


for Spring. 


NEW, exclusive fash- 7 
ions for the coming 
season — suits and skirts 
which you will not find 
elsewhere. fe are just 
about to show our new 
styles, and by the time a 
letter can reach us our 
Spring Catalogue and 
Samples will be ready. 

A broad field for your 
selection — your choice of 
suits at $8, your choice 
of suits at $40, and at all 
prices in between. That 
sounds well, but here's 
the point of it: Every gar 
ment in the array is cut as 
fashionably, tailored as 
well, made of as good ma 





To every buyer 

| Jof this asc. col-] » Named Dahlia Bulb. 2 White Forget-m 

lection I send a} ; Achimenes Bulb. not Plants. 

asc. COUPON, | , Begonia Bulb. 

| | good for 25 cts.] ; Bulb Aztec Bridal ; Hy. Candicans Bul 
worth of Seeds, Flower. jadiolus Bulb 

| [selected from] : Tuberose Double 7 V/2aiolus Buld. 

| Jmy catalogue Excelsior Pearl, * Spotted Calla. 

| | ABSOLUTELY . 
FREE, with or] t Pkt new Dolochos “ Daylight,” white 


ther order from | Bovelty, 5 colors, fragrant; 1 Pkt Alleghen: 
catalogue. Hollyhocks, 7 colors: 1 Pkt Clematis Pan 











refunded. My catalogue sent with every order. 


2 Cinnamon Vine Bulbs. 


without any fur-| 1 Pkt Giant Centaurea Imperialis, great 


culata Seed; 1 Pkt Blue Salvia-silver Sage. 


Gbis entire 1 Bulbs ana § PKs. Seeds so: 256 


I guarantee this collection to be as represented or money 


MISS MARY E. MARTIN, Ploral Park, New York 


terials as if you searched 


e New York for it, and paid 
more money. 

b Made to order—of 
course you object to 
“ready-made” clothing — 


from the design and sam- 
; ple you choose, 
Suggestions for the 
v Spring Wardrobe: 


New Suits For Spring, - tahinnable kind 
_— a tom o 
Paris about them, er ny 6 caalby: $8 up. 
Silk Lined Suits, Me..." 
and lined throughout whh ale, - $15 up. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900. 


H Pleasing in appearance — com- 
New Skirts, fortable because $4 
they are light weight, up. 


Rainy-Day Skirts, pony weraee should 


—made of plaid back or plain materials, $5 up. 





Baker’ 





Always uniform in 
quality, absolutely 
pure, delicious and 
nutritious. 

The genuine goods 


bear our trade-mark 





TRADE-MARK. 


on every package. 


H You'll need one surely when 
Wash Skirts, the warm weather $3 
oomes,- - +--+ + + + «© © « = up. 
Cool and pleasant 
Wash Dresses, for Summer day 54 up. 
We pay express charges every where. 
Our Catalogue of new Spring styles and the latest 


samples will be sent /rce the next mail after your 
request. If a garment ordered from us should not 
satisfy you, Jet us have it back. We will refund 


you yr money. Our aim is your satisfaction. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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. LICORICE TABLET 


made with pure SPANISH LICORICE - 
Unsurpassed for cure of COUGHS*COLD$- 
5° 1O¢ PACKAGES. 


Our GLYCERINE TABLETS 


















WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd, 
DORCHESTER, MASS, 





Established 1780. 








For all Throat Affections . 
- O° — 
Sold by Druggists everywhere or sent 
epaid on receipt of price- 
NULL IS 863 Broadway - NEW YORK: 
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Kitchen,” SENT FREE! Half the bad cookir 


ment. This booklet tells how to get best results from any range, all about arranging your kitchen, 
and all about Malleable Iron and Majestic Ranges. Shall we send it’ 


and no gas smoke or dust can escap 

the fuel. We also make Ranges the same 

witbout coffee reservoir, for use where thereare no water-works. Our farmer’s range has no equal. 
are made in a ; 

Malestic ‘Ranges and to fit all con 


with Hard Coal, Soft Coal, 
Natural or Fuel Gas, Wood, 


ok 
Sreat Majestic 


Combination A 


or all of them, on the 








> 
A Gas Range and a 
av "A Coal or Wood Range 
combined in one. 
Are independent; can be used separately, or at 
same time. You can cook and heat water for the 
entire house with either section; or prepare a ban 
quet for forty with full capacity of both sections. 
Gas section uses half the gas of any gas range 
made, and the baking or roast is not contaminated 
with gas fumes. Majestic Ranges are entirely dif- 
ferent and distinct from eit other cooking apparatus, ie 
Are made of indestructible MALLEABLE TRON and vy 


Steel, and will last a lifetime properly used. ‘ihe 
same reliable product as made by this Company the 
past NINE YEARS. Every Range is made air-tight; 
uently range does its work in half the time with half 
as the coal section of the combination, with or 


styles and sizes; for coal, gas or wood, separately; 
ditions and every purse. Our Booklet, “A Model 
ng is the fault of defective flue and range arrange 
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ELL, ma is right; but 

who ever thought at 6 

years of age we would both 
find ‘Iron Clad’ Hosiery cheaper 
and better than ma’s own work? If 
Cobper, Wells & Co. have her beat, 
they have the world beat. We must 
send some to Jennie out in Iowa.” 


She sent Jennie half a dozen pairs of 
No. 77 with double sole and high spliced hee! 
but remem ber, we also make the Improved 
Iron Clad No. 19 with Triple Knee, the 
best Cotton Stocking in the world for boys. 





if your er Gee keep them, send 
or sample pair, prepaid, 
25 cents and state size wanted. 


COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY, 
St. Joseph, Mich. 
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NCE in my lonely, eager youth I rode, 
With jingling spur, into the clouds’ abode— | 


Rode northward lightly as the high crane goes— 
Rode northward in the month of the frail wild rose, | 
To find the soft-eyed heifers in the herds; 

Strayed north along the trail of nesting birds, 
Following the slow march of the springing grass, 
From range to range, from pass to flowering pass. 


I took the trail: the fields were yet asleep; 

I saw the last stax hurrying to its deep— 

Saw the shy wood-folk starting from their rest 
In many a crannied rock and leafy nest. 

A bold, tail-flashing squirrel in a fir, 

Restless as fire, set all the boughs astir ; 

A jay, in dandy blue, flung out a fine 

First fleering sally from a sugar-pine. 


A flight of hills, and then a deep ravine 

Hung with madrofio boughs—the quail’s demesne: 
A quick turn in the road, a wingéd whir, 

And there he came with fluted whispering, 

The captain of the chaparral, the king, 

With nodding plume, with circumstance and stir 
And step of Carthaginian conqueror! 


I climbed the cafion to a river-head, 

And looking backward saw a splendor spread, 
Miles beyond miles, of every kingly hue 

And trembling tint the looms of Arras knew— 
A flowery pomp as of the dying day, 

A splendor where a god might take his way. 


And farther on the wide plains under me, 

I watched the light-foot winds of morning go— 
Go shading over wheat-fields far and free, 

To keep their old appointment with the sea. 
And farther yet, dim in the distant glow, 
Hung on the east a line of ghostly snow. 


After the many trails an open space 

Walled by the tulés of a perished lake; 

And there I stretched out, bending the green 
brake, 

And felt it cool against my heated face. 

My horse went cropping by a sunny crag, 

In wild oats taller than the antlered stag 

That makes his pasture there. In gorge below 

Fierce waters pounded boulders, blow on blow— 

Waters that gather, scatter and amass 

Down the long cafions where the grizzlies pass, 

Slouching through manzanita thickets old, 

Strewing the small red apples on the ground, 

Tearing the wild grape from its tree-top hold, 

And wafting odors keen through all the hills 
around. 


Now came the fording of the hurling creeks, 
And joyous days among the breezy peaks, 
Till through the hush of many cafions fell 
The faint quick tenor of a brazen bell, 

A sudden, soft, hill-stilled, far-falling word, 
That told the secret of the straying herd. 


It was the brink of night, and everywhere 

Tall redwoods spread their filmy tops in air; 
Huge trunks, like shadows upon shadow cast, 
Pillared the under twilight, vague and vast. 
And one had fallen across the mountain way, 
A tree hurled down by hurricane to lie 

With torn-out roots pronged-up against the sky 
And clutching still their little dole of clay. 


Lightly I broke green branches for a bed, 

And made of ferns a pillow for my head. 

Ah, that still night upon the lofty range 

The same forever and forever strange! 

Behind, the peaks climbed to Eternity; 

Before me, swept the immemorial sea, 

Where far past Mendocino’s windy capes, 

Great ships go flying south like shadow-shapes— 
Gleam into vision and go fading on, 

Bearing the pines hewn out of Oregon. 


et 


HIS THEOLOGY. 


HE professor has been a soldier, 
I notice,’”’ said one member of 
the examining committee, him- 
self an old chaplain of the Civil 
War. The committee had met 
by appointment to inquire con- 
cerning the professor’s theolog- 
ical soundness. The entire 
seminary was in question, and 
there had been some especially 

pointed criticism of the new professor 

from the West. 

“Yes,” replied a member of the committee, 
“he went into the army from college, and quickly 
rose to the rank of second lieutenant, though he 
was @ mere boy.”’ 

The old chaplain was among the conservatives, 
but he had a warm place in his heart for a 
comrade. He resolved, however, that sentiment 
should not swerve him. “No doubt he did his 
duty,”’ he remarked, carelessly. 

“He won respect for his religion by his kind- 
ness and courage,”’ said the other member, “and 
he would have risen higher but for his wound.” 

“Where was he wounded ?” 

“At Vicksburg, and they thought fatally. 
They were bearing him from the field, and 








stopped to give his wound attention. ‘Let me 


die with my sword on,’ he said to the surgeon, 
who was unbuckling it.” 

The committee were all giving close attention, 
and the old chaplain was visibly affected. ‘‘Go 
on,”’ said he. 

“The field hospital was close at hand, out-of- 
doors, you know, and they did soon the little that 
they could do for him. But when they thought 
him nearly gone, he rallied, and in a lull of the 
battle began to sing, ‘Jesus, lover of my soul.’ 
They say his faith and courage pulled him 
through. He was past fighting, but he resumed 
his studies, and distinguished himself in them as 
he had done on the battle-field.”” 

Two or three members of the committee were 
wiping their eyes, and the old chaplain blew his 
nosehard. Then he said, ‘‘Gentlemen, patriotism 


/is one thing and theology another, and it is 


theology we are looking after now. But you 


| can’t make me believe there’s any serious heresy 


ina man with that kind of religion. His theology 
is good enough for me!”’ 


at 


A SOLDIER’S THOUGHTS. 


INSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, who 

was war correspondent during the late 

campaign in Africa, says that once, in 
the interests of the Morning Post, he promised to 
follow the scouts for a day. The English had 
made a rapid advance into the heart of the Boer 
position, disturbing and alarming their adversa- 
ries, who attempted to outflank the outflanking 
cavalry, and rode into the open to make for a 
white stone kopje on the British right. 


An English soldier rode up to his general. 

“Sir,” he asked, “may we cut them off? I think 
we can just do it.” 

The scouts pricked up their ears. The general 


reflected. 
“All right,” said he. ‘You may try.” 
It was a race from the beginning. They reached 
= kopje to find a squad of Boers there before 
em. 


“Too late!” said the British leader, steadily. 
“Back to the other kopje! Gallop!” 

“Then,” says Mr. Churchill, “the musketry 
crashed out, and the swish and whir of bullets 
filled the air. I had dismounted. Now I put my 
foot into the ante. The horse, terrified at the 
firing, plunged wildly. The saddle turned, and 
the animal broke away. 

“Most of the scouts were already two hundred 
yards off. I was alone, on foot, at the closest 
range, a mile from cover of any kind. I turned 
and ran for my life from the Boer marksmen, and 
I thought, as I ran, ‘Here, at last, I take it.’ 

“Suddenly as I fled I saw a scout. He came 
from the left across my track, a tall man on a pale 
horse. ‘Give me a stirrup!’ 1 shouted. 

“To my surprise, he stopped at once. 

“*Ves,’ he said —— 

“In a moment I foun myself behind him on the 
saddle. Then we rode. I put my arms about him 
to catch a grip of the mane. My hand dabbled in 
blood. The horse was hard hit, but like a gallant 
beast he extended himself nobly. The pursuing 
bullets piped and whistled overhead, but the range 
was growing longer. 

“Don’t be frightened,’ said my rescuer. ‘They 
won’t hit you.’ Then he groaned. — poor horse 
oh, my poor horse! Shot with an explosive bullet! 

h, my poor horse!’ 

“Never mind,’ said I, ‘you have saved my life.’ 

“*Ah,’ he rejoined, ‘but it’s the horse I’m 
thinking about!’ 

“That was the whole of our conversation.” 
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CARLYLE AS SCHOOLMASTER. 


WRITER in the Scotsman has unearthed an 
A amusing anecdote of Thomas Carlyle as a 
country schooimaster. It is told by a Cupar 
lawyer and provost, who was one of Carlyle’s 
pupils in Kirkealdy. As a teacher, Carlyle is 
described as a strict and gloomy disciplinarian, 
whose large, glowing eyes constantly shot forth 
wrath. His mere scowl would hush the whole 
school, and he had a laugh that was a series of 
chuckles and loud guffaws, wherein he displayed 
his teeth like the keys of a piano. 


One macning. ust as we were entering the 
schoolroom, a donkey appeared on the playground 

nd Bill Hood rushed to mount the animal a 
attempted to ride it into the schoolroom. The 
donkey was induced to carry its rider over the 
threshold amid shouts of laughter and cheers 
from the boys. Just as Bill was spurring the 
donkey into the master’s desk, Carlyle appeared. 

We expected a tremendous explosion of wrath, 
but instead he burst into a roar of laughter—such 
a roar, however, as eo a sudden and com- 
plete hush; and that roar was renewed again and 
again. Finally the master spoke. 

“That,” he said, “is the wisest and best scholar 
Kirkealdy has yet sent me; he is fit to be your 
teacher.’ 

He tapped the donkey’s head, as he was wont 
to do ours, and continued, “There’s something 
here, far more than in the skulls of any of his 
brethren before me.” 

He then gave some hard taps on Bill Hood’s 
head, and would not allow him to dismount, but 
for penalty ordered him to ride up and down before 
the school for an hour, while the boys who had 
been most active in helping Bill to go through the 
farce had to march in pairs before and behind the 
gy ey ass. 

The other scholars were permitted to stand as 
+ ogg of the grotesque Prococsisn. Mean- 
time, seated within his pulpit-like desk, Carlyle 
surveyed Bill and his pms with a strange 
mixture of mirth, scorn and fury. 
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BOOKS IN PERSIA. 


YPE-PRINTING is unpopular in Persia. 
: a The straightness of the lines offends the 
Persian’s artistic sense, and he feels that in 
printed books the character of the letters is 
entirely lost. Persia is to-day entirely dependent 
upon lithography for its own production of books 
and journals. Naturally these are very rare. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century a press 
with movable types was set up in Tabriz, and a 
certain number of books were printed. The effort 
met with no encouragement, however, and had 
shortly to be abandoned. 
The same taste which makes a Persian esteem 


so highly the great calligraphists makes him 
deplore the absence of character in a type-printed 


book. What most delights him is a well-written 
manuscript, and he takes the same delight in the 
copyist’s work that we take in the touch of an old 
master. Failing this, he contents himself with a 
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lithograph, which is usually a facsimile of the 
writing of some fairly good scribe, and has, at any 
rate, a human element about it. 

It is hard for us to credit the vast amount of 
attention that is paid to calligraphy in the East, 
where men of learning devote years to its acquire- 
ment and their best days to making artistic copies 
of classical works. Although this art is to a 
certain extent dying out, owing to the cheapness 
of lithography, a man may, even yet in Persia, 
become as famous for his writing as a poet for his 


verses. 
A writer in the North American Review contrasts 
this clinging of the Persians to written books with 


the spread of type-printed books in other parts of | 


the East, where printing, bookselling and journal- 
ism have in the last twenty years been developed 
toa geumpeneneny high degree. Both Cairo and 
Constantinople possess excellent printing-presses, 
which turn out numberless books and journals. 








UT of the old world’s error, 
Out of its loss and pain, 
After the passing of terror, 
Cometh the whole world’s gain. 


Right for a time must languish 
And peace be a mocking word, 
But strengthened by awful anguish, 
Reason shall speak and be heard. 


It shall speak to each land and nation, 
Saying, “Put by your guns! 
Henceforward let arbitration 
Settle the strifes of your sons. 


“The world is too old to be fighting 
As it fought in the days of the Huns— 
There are better ways to be righting 
Its wrongs—put by your guns.” 


It is writ on those fields of slaughter, 
The lesson we waited for, 

It is blazoned on land and water— 
Lo! war shall be slain by war. 
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SIMPLE LITERARY QUESTIONS. 


HE Irishman who inquired at a post-office 

| for a letter, but refused to give his name, 

may be able to sympathize with the young 

woman in the following story from the Pittsburg 
Bulletin: 


Two well-dressed young women approached the 
desk in the réading-room of a large library. One 
of them took a memorandum from her. pocket- 


book. 

“Can you tell me how many yards—oh, that’s the 
wrong list!” she said, hastily bringing forth 
another slip of poner. “Here it is. ill you 
please tell me who is Rudyard Kipling’s favorite 
author?” 

“I am unable to tell you, never having heard 
that he had one,” answered one of the librarians. 
me!” said the young woman, in a tone of 
“Tt’s one of the questions for our next 
club meeting. Well, which one of Thackeray’s 
books brought him the largest income?” 

“That you can fe ge = A nd out by consulting a 
book the number of which I will give you,” said 
the official. 

“Oh, I can’t stop to look it up!” the youn 
woman said, hurriedly. “I thought you could te 
me at once. Well, there’s one thing more. Bessie 
Cummock, my cousin in Manchester, had a splendid 
book when I was there last year for anecdotes of 
famous people. I can’t remember the name of it, 
or who wrote it, but it was about so big,” illus- 
trating with one finger on the desk, “and it had a 
dark green cover. Now can you tell me what it 
is? Some day, when I have time, I’d like to get 
it out. Of course you must have it in the library.” 

For the third time the attendant was obliged to 
confess her inability to give the desired informa- 
tion. The youn: y looked at her with a 
piercing gaze and turned away, saying to her 
companion: 

“There! That just shows what all this talk 
about their being examined for positions in public 
libraries amounts to! Three perfectly simple 
questions, all on literary subjects, and she couldn’t 
answer one of them.” 


et 


CLOSE BUYING. 


OME women are good mathematicians, others 
S are “weak in figures.” The Baltimore Sun 
tells of one who prided herself on her 
economy and close bargaining. Her husband used 
to banter her sometimes about what he called her 
“stinginess.” 


One day Mrs. 8., as she may be called for con- 
venience, invited her husband to go to market 
with her and witness her prowess in the line of 
close buying. 

At the market Mrs. 8S. made several purchases, 
and then at one stall inquired the price of eggs. 

“Sixteen cents adozen!” she repeated. ‘That’s 
too much. I am sure I saw them for less some- 
where this morning.” 

She dragged her reluctant husband after her 
from one stand to another, still inquiring the price 
of eggs, and always receiving the same answer, 
until she was near the upper end of the market. 
Here she found a dealer whose eggs were fifteen 
cents a dozen. 

“There, I told you so!” she exclaimed to her 
husband. “Those other men were trying to get 
the advantage.” 

Turning to the salesman, she ordered half a 
dozen eggs, Be handed him eight cents in 
payment, and went away, well satisfied with her 
shrewdness. 

Her first doubt came when Mr. S. quietly asked 
nee how much she had really saved by the trans- 
action. 

Since then she does not like to hear her husband 
speak of her economies. 


at 
SPORT IN LAPLAND. 


ONDERFUL as are the recorded feats 
W of the Scandinavians with snow-shoes 

or skees, they will not bear comparison 
with those of the Lapps, described by Mr. Paul 
Du Chaillu in his recent book, ‘‘The Land of the 
Long Night.” 


The Lapps not only make perilous descents, but 
they dart at full speed across wide chasms and 
rivers with the simple aid of their snow-shoes. 
It is a grand sight, but one with a fearful thrill in 
it for the uninitiated observer. 

On one occasion, as Mr. Du Chaillu stood on one 
side of a chasm near the line of descent of some 
star performers, he expressed himself as a little 
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anxious about ssible accidents. His Lapp 
companion heard him with a smile, and replied: 

: not be afraid; they will guide their skees 
as skilfully as a skilful boatman steers his boat. 
I think porhape, the foremost means to touch you 
with his hands as he passes by, so do not be 
frightened ; do not move an inch. He is one of the 
most expert among us.” 

The speaker had barely finished the words when 
the foremost Lapp, with railroad speed and 
dangerously close, bore down upon Du Chaillu, 
and before he could realize it passed in front of 
him, within three feet, although without touching 
him, as his companion had predicted. Still it took 
his breath away, his heart beat so ek 

fore he time to recover he saw the Lapp 
in the air, over the chasm; then in the twinkling 
of an eye he had alighted on the other side. 
Others followed. Their momentum was very 
great, and in less than a minute they had leaped 
over the river and continued their forward course, 
which they could not stop, on the plain below. 
There Lyf lessened their speed gradually with 
the help of sticks, the ends of which were thrust 
deep in the snow. 

As the Lapps leaped over, their legs were some- 
what bent, and as they struck the snow they 
Po meg themselves. While in the air they main- 
tained their skees parallel, as if they had been on 
the snow, and when they alighted the skees were 
on a perfect level with each other. No man 
pe to be more than two or three feet ahead of 
another. 

They seemed to give a spring as ang came near 
the brink of the chasm, bending their bodies 
forward, straightening themselves as they struck 
the snow, and continuing their course as if nothing 
had happened. 


at 


TIMID ‘‘ MAN-EATERS.”’ 


O most people a timid wild animal would 
¢ seem the safest representative of its species. 

The show companies think differently. 
They dread a timid lion, tiger or leopard, not only 
because in its panic it is liable to injure its trainer, 
but because it may at any moment take fright 
from the slightest cause and spoil a performance. 
More animals are lost to the stage through fear 
than through viciousness. McClure’s Mayazine 
recalls an incident which occurred at the Porte 
St.-Martin Theatre in Paris, and which has become 
part of the annals of the show business. 


The chief feature of the exhibition was the 
pny | of a young woman, securely bound, into a 
eage of lions. Unfortunately the woman who took 
the part of the victim was taken ill, and a substi- 
tute was found in the wife of one of the trainers, 
herself a trainer of some experience, but without 
acquaintance with these pa icular lions. As she 
was somewhat nervous, she carried a small club 
ready for use should occasion arise. 

Amid the breathless silence of the spectators 
the ringmaster explained that the six lions in the 
cage were the fiercest and most bloodthirsty of 
man-eaters. Then the woman was thrust in at 
the cage door, but in the excitement of the moment 
the door was not securely shut behind her. 

No sooner was she inside than the six monarchs 
of the jungle, seeing a stranger forced upon them, 
raised a chorus of shuddering terror, bolted for 
the cage door, clawed it open, and with dragging 
tails and cringing flanks fled through the rear 
entrance and found refuge in a cellar. 

They were dislodged only after great difficulty, 
and it was a week before the ferocious man-eaters 
were sufficiently recovered from their fright to 
reappear in public. 





et 


BETRAYING BUCKLES. 


ENERAL DUHESME was a distinguished 

(5 French veteran, slain by the Prussians 

after the rout of Waterloo. He was full 

of resource, and had great skill and presence of 

mind. At Pescara, when he was in great danger, 

a large fortress in front and a savage insurrection 
in his rear, his own common sense saved him. 


“Who commands at Pescara?” he asked a 
soldier. 

“There are two.” 

“What is the grade of the chief in command?” 

“A brigadier-general.” 

“His name?” 

“De Pietramaggiore.” 

“His title?” 

“A marquis.” 

“His age?” 

“About seventy.” 

“Ts he well preserved? Does he keep his color?” 

“He is thin and pallid.” 

“Ts his voice atyeng and manly ?” 

“Tt is weak and dull.” 

“Ts he lively, gay?” 

“Neither the one nor the other.” 

‘“‘What does he wear on his head ?” 

“He is powdered, and his hair is done in locks.” 

“Has he boots and spurs?” 

“No; he wears silk stockings, shoes and great 
buckles.” 

“Great buckles!” cried Duhesme. “Bring up 
the guns and begin firing. The place is mine.” 


at 


TWO CONVERTS. 


O man, it is said, is a hero to his valet. The 

N association is too intimate. But a man 

may be a hero to his reporter. There is a 

story of two brothers, shorthand reporters, work- 

ing on different newspapers, one of the brothers 

being a Republican and the other a Democrat, 
which affords an illustration of this truth. 


The Reitiees reporter was detailed, during 
the recent presidential campaign, to follow Mr. 
Bryan wherever he went, and to take full notes of 
his speeches, sending the same by wire every 
night to the paper on which he was employed. — 

o the Democratic reporter was given a similar 
assignment, except that he was to accompany 
yovernor Roosevelt, whose speeches he was to 


report in full. 

was over the two brothers 
met at the paternal mansion for the first time in 
many weeks, and they looked rather sheepishly at 
each other. 

“Well, George,” said one of the two, “after 
campaigning with Bryan three months I’ve come 
back a Democrat. I’m of your politics now.” 

“Not a bit of it!” returned the other. “I’ve 
been campaigning with Roosevelt, and I’ve come 
back a Republican!” 


wt th 


| THE MAN BEHIND THE MULES. 
A N echo of the South African War comes to us 





by the way of Collier’s Weekly: 


During General White’s sortie from Lady- 
smith, the British battery mules on the left were 
stampeded. The captain of one of the batteries, 
seeing his first sergeant fiying by with the first 
gun, shouted angrily: 

“Fi, sir! Where are you going?” 

To which the gunner curtly replied: “Hanged 
ifI know! Ask the mules!” 
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WINTER SPORT. 


SAW to-day a gladsome sight. 
I stood upon a hill 


Whose gentle slope extends far down 


Beyond the silent mill; 
And snow and ice had made the place 
A glorious one to coast, 
And half a hundred girls and boys 
Were out—a merry host. 


Some sleds were shod with shining steel 


And decked with red and blue; 


And some were made by unskilled hands, 


Yet sped right swiftly, too. 
And rude toboggans, loaded well 
With happy children, made 
Their daring trips, the noisy crews 
Laughing and unafraid. 


I saw six merry little girls 
In one unbroken train 
Go coasting down without a sled! 
1 looked, and looked again; 
And as they climbed the hill, | saw 


Each carried in her hand 


Just this—a kitchen dust-pan, 


Broad, strong, and well japanned. 


Each mounted, and around her feet 


Tucked carefully her gown, 


Then on this cutter, queer but fleet, 


Triumphantly rode down. 


Safely they rode, with joyous shouts, 


They seemed to like it well; 


Though how they steered the funny 


eraft 


I’m sure I cannot tell. 


MARY A. GILLETTE. 
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A TELEPHONE MESSAGE. 


It was snowing. 


Hollo, February! 


I hope you’ll be on time, 


With a brand-new stock of 


valentines 
Finished out in rime. 


The children all are waiting 


For their annual supply 


Of birthday celebrations, 


So hurry up! Good-by! 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
tt th 
A SNOW TABLE. 
Slowly and 


silently, but steadily, the snow was 


coming down. 


Four little faces 


looked out of the library window, 
watching it. 


“Oh, dear, it is just too bad!’’ said 
Ted, the oldest. 
stop ! 


“T wish it would 
It has snowed a lot now, and 


] want to make a snow man.”’ 

“But mamma won’t let us go out 
until it does stop,’ said Frances, 
“so we might as well play with our 
dolls. Come on, Grace.” 


After they had gone, Ted and 


Harry still stood looking at the 


snow. 


lt was hard to be shut ina 


whole day. 


Mamma had an old table that she 


had used last winter for a flower 


table. 
lined with zine. 


It had a deep box on top 
This year papa 


had had a small conservatory built, 


so it wasn’t in use. 


It stood on 


the piazza in front of the library 
window. The snow was fast piling 
itself up on window-ledge and rail- 
ing, and the table was nearly full of 
the soft, feathery stuff, when a bright 
thought came to Ted. 

“Oh, say, if mamma would only 
let us go out on the piazza, we could 


have lots of fun! 


We could move 


the table up in the corner where the 
snow doesn’t come, and have a snow 
table instead of a sand table, such 
as we have in the nursery. We could make arm, and said, “Do you see that pony standing 


fine things out of the snow. 


enough to mold nicely.” 
Of course the girls wanted to go also, and as | out of the window eagerly. 

there were just four children and four corners to| The train had stopped at a station, but there 

the table, there was a corner for each one. 
Mamma said yes when they asked her, and | and one other small frame house. 


coats and hats were quickly on. 


they had! 
‘Ted made a beautiful park in his corner, with | toward the ground. 


a statue of General Grant—at least he said it | 


It looks just soft beside the car? 


Such fun as 








at their snow molding, what do you think had | bandanna handkerchief tied loosely around his 


happened ? 


Why, the rain had frozen all over | neck, and a pair of leather breeches with the 


everything, and there were the park and fort and | hair left upon that part of the leather which 


house looking as if they were made of solid ice. 


formed the front of the legs. Around his waist 


Papa was called to come and see it, and he} was a cartridge-belt, with two big “‘six-shooters’’ 


thought they had done wonderful things with | fastened to it. 


Fred watched him with wide- 


their snow modeling. As the weather remained | open eyes. 


cold, and the table was in the corner away from | 


the sun, it lasted for several days. 
- May W. CLYMER. 
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| A RACE. 
Fred was almost asleep. 


When he jumped so suddenly into the saddle 
the pony placed its four feet close together and 
began to “buck.” The motion that it made was 
like that of a rocking-horse, only it was not 
nearly so smooth. First its fore feet struck the 
ground together, then its back feet, and as they 
went as fast as he could make them go right in 


He had been travel- | the same spot, and as he kept his head and tail 


| ling on the cars for nearly two days, and all of | down as close to his feet as possible, it took a 
| this second day they had been crossing the plains | very good rider to keep in the saddle. 


of Montana, where there had been very little to 


| interest a boy of ten outside the car windows. 


**SUCH FUN AS THEY 


That is a real cowboy’s pony.” 
Fred was awake in a moment, and he looked 
were no buildings to be seen except the depot 


The pony was standing quite near the car, his 
| head stretched out and the reins hanging down 


“When the cowboy throws the reins over the 


was, but it looked exactly like an ordinary snow | pony’s head,’”’ said Cousin Arthur, “the pony 
man, only very, very small. 


Harry made a fort in his corner, and had piles 


of cannon-balls not much larger than big buttons. 
Fi:nces had a house, with the grounds around it | asked Fred, curiously. 
laid out in winding drives and pathways. 
Grace made a toboggan slide, and had little | Arthur; and then Fred laughed at his own 
toboggans made of cardboard for her tiny dolls. 
They played a long while, only going in once | tion there was not a bush or a post in sight, to 


in 


Sni¢ 


con 


had to go in. 


i while to warm their fingers, for you can’t 
mo'd things with gloves or mittens on. 
the: 
ma 


It was getting late, and 
ma was afraid they would catch cold. 
w had stopped now, and a fine rain was 
ing down. 


The 


“It will all be gone, and it did look so pretty! 
| wanted papa to see it!’ sighed Grace. 


But the next morning when they went to look 





| knows that he is to stand still, just as our horses 
stand still when they are tied.” 
| “Why don’t the cowboys tie their ponies ?’’ 


| “What would they tie them to?’’ asked Cousin 
| question, for as far as he could see in any direc- 


say nothing of a tree or a fence. 

“The ponies understand,’’ said Cousin Arthur, 
“and one that has been trained will not move 
when he is left that way.’’ 

Just then the whistle blew for the train to 
start, and as it whistled a cowboy, the owner of 


the pony, dashed out of the little frame building | 


and jumped upon the pony’s back. 
He wore a broad felt hat, a bright red shirt, a 


But just as his head was beginning to droop in | could keep on. 
‘a sleepy nod, Cousin Arthur took hold of his! 


Fred laughed heartily at the comical sight, and 
at the same time wondered how the cowboy 
But he did. 

Presently he struck his spurs into the pony’s 





HAD!”’ 


sides, and with one great plunge he started off. 

The train had started, too, and for a mile the 

cowboy and his pony kept up with the train. 

Fred grew more and more excited as the race | 

kept up, and when at last the cowboy drew rein 

and the plucky little pony dropped behind, Fred 

got up and waved his cap. Then he dropped 
| back into his seat, but you may be sure he was 
not sleepy for some time after that. 


JuLia D. COwLeEs. 
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| RutH was watching mamma for the first time 

| prepare some hominy for breakfast. “What is | 

| that, mamma?” she asked. “It’s hominy,’ said 
mamma. Ruth still looked puzzled, and pretty 
soon she said again, “What is that?’ ““Hominy,” 
mamma answered once more, and somewhat 
impatiently Ruth looked at her, and said, ““Why, 
I don’t know how many !”’ 


ONE very cold day Tom, in his first trousers, 
was walking with his tiny overcoat turned back 
to its utmost limit. “Tom,” said his father, 
meeting the child, “button your coat.” But the 
boy demurred. “Look at mine,” added his 
father. “Yes,’”’ said Tom, ruefully, and obeying 
under protest, ‘“‘but everybody knows that you 


wear trousers! 


NUTS TO CRACK. 
1. 


ENIGMA. 
My friend, I take it you would fain 
Unto the highest point attain. 
Mimic a number any time, 
Behold the point to which men climb! 


2. 
CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
Something that’s famous is herein concealed ; 
In searching you may find your own is revealed. 
Concealed Crossword: 
“How would you like to be seen?” said the ape. 
“Asred asa berry or blue as a grape?” 
“The question is vital, I envy the dunce 
Who is either or neither,” I answered at once. 
“Perhaps,” said the ape, “you would rather be pale 
And exceedingly restless, like Sambo, the snail.” 
“What essays are written, what sermons are read 
On the snail and his motion!” was all that I said. 
“Don’t fret,” said the ape. 
choose, 
For you see there are many and various hues.” 


“You are welcome to 


With much cool derision expressed 
in my voice, 

I answered, “The rainbow is really 
my choice.” 


“Very good,” said the ape, as he rose 
to his feet. 

“It pleases me also; I think it is 
sweet.” 


So if I’m well colored in May or July, 
His apeship will tell you a good 
reason why. 


3. 
RIMED CUBE. 
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io 
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** * * was a little girl 
Who played \-y thes**-*, 
***-* played the mandolin, 
And « * « * played the flute. 
“We « «+ to play,” the children 
said ; 
“s« « « « in stormy weather 
All « « « « but music we forget, 
And have good times together. 
When « « * « isat home from « « « « 
We make a fine quartet; 
So little matters it to us 
If weather’s dry or wet.” 


4. 
WORD PUZZLE. 


A iene power is the press, 
And felt in all the land; 

But many kinds of press there are, 
As you will understand, 

Besides the ones that bale the hay, 
Or crush the juicy grape, 

Or send the daily paper out, 
The public thought to shape. 


One helps the poet to translate his 
muse ; 

One gives you many a gloomy fit of 

lues ; 

One is the monarch’s dearest friend 
and mate ; 

One aids the wounded when the sur- 
geon’s late ; 

One guards your lips, and stops the 
angry word; 

One quells the people, by rebellion 
stirred ; 

A cruel tyrant uses one, alas! 

One gives ideas that do not quickly 
pass. 

5. 
CHARADES. 


My first is on the floor; 
My last is on your head; 
My whole you'll surely find 
teposing in its bed. 


Men first the evening paper, 
Obtained at the third of a second, 

And whole their attention on what 
The “latest news” is reckoned. 


6. 
ANAGRAMS, 


1. You may re/y upon it, the —— is 
entirely out of date 
2. When Andrew went to the —, 
— him against drinking unboiled 
water. 
3. He resided in the city, but al- 
ways a country home. 
4. When I ask my landlord to make any repairs, 
he always —— my request. 
5. I don’t know what his ai/ment is, but I think 
he hasn’t had sufficient . 
6. The night was so dark we couldn’t see a —. 
7. The man reviled the expressman because he 
would not —— the parcel without the money. 
8. The little cricket, snvg in the hearth, has —— 
all the evening. 








7. 
NUMERICALS. 


1. You would searce believe it, 

45678 blowing around the 12345678 to 
whole story. 

2. The 1234 prized the antique 5678, though it 
would not have been considered much of an 1234 
5678 by most people. 

3. Thomas arrived at his 12345 after an hour 
spent 45 a 123. 

4. Peter was 678910 to 12345 till the end of the 
match, and the audience was 12345678910 at 
such learning. 

5. Malcolm took his 4567 from a curious 123 
and enjoyed it while listening to the 1234567. 

6. Since the sailor arrived in 4f 
had a 123, and could hardly 12454567 himself. 

7. It is hard 123 456 to have to 123456 for 
itself. 

8. Let the 123 456 quite dry before you go neat 
the 123456. 

9. How could you 123456 the little 125 when it 
was taking its 456? 

10. From this old 123456 many a 456 of 123 
has been served. 

11. Lie in the 1234567 if you like, but please 
don’t 4567 me when I cut the 123. 

12. If an 123456 would only 5456 12 without 
trouble or work, how many idle people there 
would be. 


t, 123 a golden 
id the 





























































CURRENT: EVENTS| 


DEATH OF QUEEN ViIcTOoORIA.—V ictoria, | 
Queen of Great Britain and Ireland and Empress 
of India, died at Cowes, Isle of Wight, January 
22d, in her 82d year and the 
64th year of her reign. Shewas 
ill but a few days, and died 
peacefully, surrounded by her 
children and grandchildren. 
Her oldest daughter, Vic 
toria, the Dowager Empress 
Frederick of Germany, was 
unable to attend her mother, 
being herself seriously ill 
at Cronberg, Prussia; but 
among those present at the 
queen’s bedside was the Em- 
peror of Germany, the queen’s grandson, who 
hastened to England as soon as he knew of her 
illness. 

































































QUEEN VICTORIA. 


King Epwarp VII.—Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales, succeeded to the throne, under 
the title of Edward VII. 
Parliament was convened 
January 23d, and the acces- 
sion of the king was pro- 
claimed with the usual cere- 
monies. Edward VII. is in 
his 60th year. In his acces- 
sion speech he declared his 
purpose to be a constitutional 
sovereign in the strictest 
sense of the word, and so 
long as he lived to work for 
the good and amelioration of his people. 

SENATORS ELECTED.—U nited States Sen- 
ators Knute Nelson, Minnesota, Francis E. 
Warren, Wyoming, Shelby M. Cullom, Illinois, 
Stephen B. Elkins, West Vir- 
ginia, and William J. Sewell, 
New Jersey, Republicans, and 
James H. Berry, Arkansas, 
Democrat, have been reelected. 
J. R. Burton, Kansas, Repub- 
liean, succeeds Mr. Baker, 
Republican; Moses E. Clapp, 

4} Minnesota, Republican, suc- 
Frit Were ceeds the late Mr. Davis; F. 

SENATOR BURTON. Mf. Simmons, North Carolina, 
Democrat, succeeds Mr. Butler, People’s party ; 
and Robert J. Gamble, South Dakota, Republi- 
can, succeeds Mr. Pettigrew, who was elected as 
a Republican but no longer acts with that party. 
The vacancy in Utah has been 
filled by the election of Thomas 
Kearns, Republican. 

THE ARMY REORGANIZA- 
TION Brit passed the Senate 
January 16th, by a vote of 43 
to 23. The vote was mainly a 
party one, but four Democrats, | 
Senators Lindsay of Kentucky, | 
McLaurin of South Carolina, 
Morgan of Alabama and Sullivan of Mississippi, | 
voted for the bill; Senator Wellington of Mary- | 
land voted against it, and Senator Hoar of 
Massachusetts was paired against it. 





EDWARD Vil. 











SENATOR CLAPP. 


Tur NAvy.—The Naval Appropriation Bill, 
as reported to the House, provides for expendi- 
tures to the amount of about $77,000,000. It 
authorizes the construction of two battle-ships 
and two armored cruisers of about 14,000 tons 
each, to cost not more than $3,850,000 and 
$4,000,000 each, respectively, exclusive of armor 
and armament. 7 

THE CHINESE NEGOTIATIONS proceed 
slowly. The preliminary note of agreement was 
signed by the Chinese plenipotentiaries January 
13th. It was suggested by the United States 
that the questions of indemnity and of framing 
new commercial treaties with China be con- 
sidered by an international commission, sitting 
at Washington or at the capital of one of the | 
other powers concerned, but the suggestion did | 
not meet with favor and was withdrawn. 


PROTECTION OF NATIVE Racks. — The | 





the enactment of such laws and the making of 
such treaties as will prohibit the sale of opium 
and intoxicating beverages to aboriginal tribes 
and uncivilized races. Fifteen nations have 
ratified a treaty intended to protect African 
savages from the liquor traffic. 

RECENT DEATHS.—The Duc de Broglie, a 
conspicuous French statesman of the Conserva- 
tive party, and twice premier under President 
Mae Mahon’s administration, died January 19th, 
aged 79.——The Rev. Dr. Elias Riggs, the oldest 
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pins or badges made for any class or 
society at reasonable prices; send design and class colors for es- 
timates. Catalog free. Address BASTAIN BROS., , N.Y 
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22-100 Caliber 
SAFETY CARTRIDGE RIFLE. 
Fully. warranted. Sent on trial under | 
favorable conditions. You make no mistake buying 
one of these Rifles. Menutpctared by H. k- | 
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HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Randolph St., Chicago, 
or New York, Buffalo, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle, 
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DONOT STAMMER 
YOU CAN BE CURED 





Send for new 67-page book to the 
PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE FOR STANBERERS 
1083 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 
Established 17 years. 
EpwIn S. JOHNSTON, Founder and President, who cured 
himself after stammering 40 years. 
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Made by Tue DeLonc Hoox & Eve Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


COOK BOOK FREE 


Containing 325 Pages, Over 2,500 Recipes, Bound in Cloth. 
TO ALL PURCHASERS. Agents make 25 Per Cent. 
‘om mission selling our goods. 
SEND FOR NEW TERMS. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.O. Box 289, Dept. Y. C., 31, 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 
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Read It Forward, 
Read It Backward, 
Then Try It. 


A luxurious, refreshing toilet and bath 
soap made purest imported olive oil 
combined with lanolin and cocoa butter. 

Price, 10 Cents. 
At all dealers—or Uncle Sam’s 
mail brings a cake for 10 cents. 


ALLEN B. WRISLEY CO. (Makers), Chicago. 


















Senate, January 4th, adopted the Lodge reso- | 





Every Singer ‘; 


Knows how sensitive the vocal chords are to 
the slightest cold or irritation, and every 
singer should also know that 


pIYOME| 


will keep the voice clear and in perfect con- 
dition. Hyomei Inhaler weighs only half an 
ounce. Carry it in your pocket. BREATHE 
IT for a few moments daily and it will destroy 
all disease germs in the head, throat and 
lungs. Coughs, colds, catarrh and bronchitis 
cannot exist where it is used. /?s Guaranteed. 


FREE, ii ittind! titie’ FREE. 


The R.T. Booth Co., Second St., Ithaca,N.Y. 








Complete Outfits, $1. Trial Outfits, 25c. 
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CHOICEST FRUIT 


a Orngmental Treeg Shrubs, Ss, 
Plants, Bulbs, Seeds, Hiatt size post pall 
Larger by at or freight. Dire ton will 
save you money, try us. Elegant Catalog free 
47 Years. 1000 acres, 44 greenhouses. 
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Box 252, Painesville, Ohio. 
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How to Make Coffee 


ef C. F. Blanke 1s ‘acknowledged to‘. 
be the world’s greatest coffeé expert, } | 
and if you-williwrite and tell just / 
\ \\y. why you are’ ‘dissatisfied ‘with your >. 
| i, \ coffees he can give’ you better sug- 

It} ;,) gestions a$ t0..tiow: to” improve FY 
* quality . thant Anyone’ else. Never { {! 
mind i if you are using someofie‘else’s *,* \ 
coffee—he:is vuilling tohelp: Address *:) 
CP. Biel. ‘) 
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lution which declares that the time has come for | 





missionary in the service of the American Board, 
died at Constantinople January 17th, aged 90. 
He had been a missionary for 69 years, and 
and Turkish.——Prof. Elisha Gray, one of the 


suddenly January 21st, aged 65. 


translated the Bible into Armenian, Bulgarian | 


best-known American electrical inventors, died 
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For Catarrh, Nasal or Throat afflictions there’s 
nothing as soothing or healing as the mild yet 
penetrating spray of a 

ATA 


FREE. 


UE 


Our No. 59. 


DAVIDSON 
ATOMIZER. 


Always ask for this 
kind; construc of 
superior materials; 
made bya firm “ 
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DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 


22 Mik St., Boston. 
Incubator 


200 ; or $12.00. 


The simplest, most perfect incubator made 
in the ny This is a new one at a remark- 
vies low price. It is an enlargement of the 


and made as thoroughly 
good asany incubator on the 
market. [t will hatch every 
fertile egg put in it, and 
stand up to regular usage 
as well , J ‘the mc most costly. 

Write f iogue, 


GEO. H. STAML, Quincy, Il, 
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Don’t take cheap substitutes. Insist 
upon DENT’S; the original and only 
reliable. All druggists, 15 cts., or sent 
by mail on receipt of price. 
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New WELDING PRocess.—In the new) 


yrocess of welding invented by Doctor Gold- 


-chmidt of Essen, a compound called. “‘thermit,’’ | |« Pocket Kodak | 


made of aluminum and certain metallic eutien, | 
is employed to obtain an extraordinary degree of | 
heat. With the aid of a melting-pot, rails and | 
pipes can be immediately welded at any place. 

he pot being filled with an inflammable mixture 
a ad ignited, a few spoonfuls of thermit are added, 


and the temperature quickly rises as high as | instructive booklet about home picture- 


200° Centigrade. An aluminum oxide is then 
| naa on the part of the rail, or pipe, to be 
welded, and the work is done, “‘so quickly that 


the pot is cold and can be taken into the hand | are ll 


after being emptied.” 


FANTASTIC WORK OF AN EARTHQUAKE. | and 
The great earthquake that shook India on June charming studies of child life. 


12, 1897, was remarkable for the curiously dis- 
torting effects it produced upon 
standing objects. Similar ef- 
fects have been noticed from 
other earthquakes, but seldom 
to so striking an extent. Ina 
report of the Geo- 
logical Survey of 
India there is an 
illustration showing 
how this earthquake 
twisted a lofty mon- 
ument at Chhatak. 
The monument was 
an obelisk of brick, coated with plaster, more 
than 60 feet tall and 12 feet square at the base. 
About six feet of the top were broken off and 
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| For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sap | I | 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits | - | 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. : 
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thrown to the south, and nine feet more were | 


thrown to the east. 
height was separated, 23 feet above the ground, 
and twisted in a direction opposite to the motion 
of the hands of a watch, but without falling. 
VICTORIA’s STORES OF GOLD.—The colony 
of Victoria, the smallest division of the continent 
of Australia, has produced, during the last half 
century, more gold than any other country in the 
world, with the exception of California. Mr. 
James Stirling recently informed an audience at 
the Imperial Institute in London that there is a 
gold-mine at Bendigo in Victoria which has 
reached a depth of 3,434 feet, and that deep leads 
of gold exist over an area of about 400 miles. 
Victoria also possesses extensive coal-fields. 
THE VELOCITY OF Ligut.— The latest 
determination of the velocity of light is that an- 
nounced by Monsieur Perrotin before the French 
Academy of Sciences on November 5, 1900. 
It was obtained by the Fizean method, in which 
the rate of rotation of a toothed wheel, between 
whose cogs the light passes on its way to a distant 
reflector, furnishes a means of measuring the 
speed with which the light moves. In this case 
the distance between the stations was nearly 12 
kilometers, or a little less than seven miles 
and a half. The deduced velocity was 299,900 
kilometers per second. This. is 40 kilometers 
greater than the estimate of Newcomb, and 
differs about as much from the measurement of 
Michelson at Annapolis in 1882. Michelson used 


the Foucault method, in which a revolving mirror | 


is employed, and his result was 299,853 kilometers 
per second. 


ELECTROMAGNETIC BRAKES.—Among’re- | 


cent inventions of general interest is the electro- 
magnetic brake for street-cars. In the form 
known in England 


it consists of a horse- 
shoe electromagnet 
suspended on spiral 
springs, and hung in 
such a manner that 
the poles of the mag- 
net are directly over 
the rails. When the magnet is excited, the poles 
are forced downward so that the shoes of the 
brake grip the rail. By a system of levers 
connecting with the wheel-rim hand-brakes of 
the car, the reaction of the shoes of the electro- 
inagnetic brake in gripping the rails increases the 
pressure of the hand-brakes also. The new 
brake is not actuated by the current which drives 
the car, but by an independent current derived 
from the momentum of the car, and the inter- 
ruption of the driving current, instead of pre- 
venting the action of the brake, causes it to act 
\utomatically. 





Then a piece 20 feet in| 


as the Newell brake, | 








ForEsT WEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES.— | 


"he Spaniards were not insensible to the great 
alue of the vast forests in the Philippine Islands, 
ind 35 years ago a government forestry bureau 
was established at Manila. Captain Ahern, 
‘ow in charge of this burean, is seeking to 
eorganize it, and calls for technically educated 
esters from the United States to assist him. 
fore than 400 species of trees are known in the 
hilippines, and it is believed that a careful 
‘urvey will reveal nearly 100 more species. At 
ast 50 of the known species, including the 
c+lebrated ihlang-ihlang tree, which produces an 
| forming the base of many perfumes, are 
valuable. Many species are of medicinal value. 





‘Rudolf EicKkemeyer, Jr., 
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i Ge Mrs. Rorer’s 
is the title of a daintily printed and 


: Cocoanut Pie. 


Rub sufficient stale rusk, sponge cake 
or bread crumbs to make a half pint; mix 
' it with one pint of Dunham’s Cocoanut. 
Separate four eggs; beat the yolks, 
gradually adding a half pint of granu- 
lated sugar; add an ounce of butter, 
melted, and a pint of milk; stir all well 
together until the sugar is dissolved. 
Turn this into pie dishes that have been 
lined with paste, and bake in a moderate 
oven about a half hour. Cover with a 
meringue made by beating the eggs to 
a stiff froth and adding four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar. Dust with powdered 
sugar before you put it back into the ’ 
oven, and slightly brown. | 


taking, which has just been issued by| 
the Kodak Press. The illustrations | 
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Free 
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when properly prepared. Common 
white flour loses in its manufacture 
much of the life-giving, bone-producing 
elements which nature placed in the 
wheat, and retains too much starch. 
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KUN MILLS TLOUR 


FINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT. 
retains these elements, chemically un- © 
© changed ; the hard, indigestible, innu- 


: tritious outer husk only being discarded, 








make a joy of life and make 

Perfect Teeth attractive even the plainest 
of features. Good teeth are 
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TOOTH PASTE 

for the teeth, mouth, gums and breath 

A av. delicious dentifrice, in convenient, col ble tubes. 
tains all rties ot the famous WRIGHT'S ANTISEPTIC MYRRH 
TOOTH soar. DENTOMYRH comes also as a powder and wash 

Free from grit or acid. Endorsed by eminent authorities. United 

Government buys DENTOMYRH for use in the Army. 

Sample and booklet freefor 2c.stamp. At druggists, %c.or 
Chas. Wright Chem. Co., Dept. H Detroit, U.8. 


If your grocer does not have i une us his 
name and your order—we will see that 
you are supplied. 
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A light like 
day—rich and 
easy to the 
eyes. 


The power of 
36 candles, 
and white, not 
yellow. 


Turns up or 
down 
and on or off. 


Safest form of 

lighting known 

j and more 
+ 3 perfect than 


As handy as electricity. 


city gas— 
more so 
because 
portable. 
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a triumph of 
the century. 
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Maule’s (35 new things for 1901) 
Seed Catalogue 


You should, by all means, have this most 
modern catalogue of modern times. 
It is brimful and overfiowing with good things in 
vegetable, farm and flower seeds, flowering 
plants, fruits, bulbs, etc. It conmtains 35 
novelties in vegetables and flowers 
never offered before, has 156 large pages, 
seven handsome colored plates and hundreds of 
illustrations. It gives practical, up-to-date cul 
tural directions and + ‘Ts many cash prizes 
The first edition alone costs over $30,000, 80 while 
we send it free to all customers, we must ask 
others to send 10 cents for it, which amount they 
may deduct from their first order. You will 
make a mistake if you do not write to-day for this 
the Novelty Seed Book of the year. Address, 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Philadelphia. 











Book about Go-Carts, Free 


Every mother who wants 
her little one to have the 
handsomest, most comfort 
able and safest go-cart or 
baby-carriage, and yet buy it 
for a modest sum, is invited 
to write for book showing 
styles, with descriptions 
and telling how 
much to pay 





The “Bloch” Reclining 
Go-Cart — best and hand- 
somest. £asi/y adjustable 
to any position. Really 
a combined go-cart and 
baby-carriage. 


OUR BOOK ON 
Reclining Chairs 
and Invalid Chairs Best finished, easiest run 


should be read by every — das lave. ~ 
one who expects to buy ; 
such a chair. Also sent free. Write to-day 
If dealer won't supply our goods, we will ship 
from factory. Freight prepaid east of Mississippi 
PHILADELPHIA BABY-CARRIAGE FACTORY, 


Builders of best Baby- Carriages, Go- Carts, Invalid 





and Reclining Chairs 
Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 


What Shall We Eat 


To Keep Healthy and Strong? 





713-715 








A healthy appetite and common sense are ex 


| cellent guides to follow in matters of diet, and a 


mixed diet of grains, fruits and meats is undoubt 


| edly the best, in spite of the claims made by 


vegetarians and food cranks generally. 

As compared with grains and vegetables, meat 
furnishes the most nutriment in a highly con 
centrated form, and is digested and assimilated 
more quickly than vegetables or grains 

Dr. Julius Remusson on this subject says 
Nervous persons, people run down in health and 
of low vitality should eat plenty of meat. If the 
digestion is too feeble at first, it may be easily 
strengthened by the regular use of Stuart's Dys- 
pepsia Tablets after each meal. Two of these 
excellent tablets taken after dinner will digest 
several thousand grains of meat, eggs or other 
animal food in three or four hours, while the 
malt diastase also contained in Stuart’s Tablets 
causes the perfect digestion of starchy foods, like 
potatoes, bread, etc., and no matter how weak 
the stomach may be, no trouble will be experi- 
enced if a regular practise is made of using 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, because they supply 
the pepsin and diastase so necessary to perfect 
digestion, and any form of indigestion and stom 
ach trouble except cancer of the stomach will be 
overcome by their daily use. 

That large class of people who come under the 
head of nervous dyspeptics should eat plenty of 
meat and insure its complete digestion by the 
systematic use of a safe, harmless digestive 
medicine like Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets com- 
posed of the natural digestive principles, peptones 
and diastase, which actually perform the work 
of digestion and give the abused stomach a 
chance to rest and to furnish the body and brain 
with the necessary nutriment. Cheap cathartic 
medicines masquerading under the name of 
dyspepsia cures are useless for relief or cure of 
indigestion, because they have absolutely no 


effect upon the actual digestion of food. 


Dyspepsia in all its forms is simply a failure of 
the stomach to digest food, and the sensible way 
to solve the riddle and cure the indigestion is to 
make daily use at meal-time of a safe preparation 
which is endorsed by the medical profession and 
known to contain active digestive principles, and 
all this can truly be said of Stuart's Dyspepsia 
Tablets 

All druggists throughout the United States, 
Canada and Great Britain sell them at the 
uniform price of fifty cents for full treatment. 





efter nee rt 


Abbey’s Salt, by giving you perfect di 
gestion, makes your blood pure and your 
system ormal. Its use ensures a healthy 
condition of the liver, stomach and bow- 
els and eliminates all impure matter from 
the system. Healthy blood prevents the 
presence of disease in any form. 

Dr. Georce S. Conant, New York 
City, states: “* I have made use of Ab- 
bey’s Effervescent Salt very successfully 
as a laxative and blood purifier 

All Druggists. 
a5C., soc. and $1.00 per bottle. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $c a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of t Py All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
agente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Gompenion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue i as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by. the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








MOUTH-BREATHING. 


tant organ the nose is. It is the 
first of the organs of respiration, 


performed the whole breathing 
process isderanged. The nostrils 
are not open cavities with smooth 
walls through which the air passes 
in and out, as it would through 
a rubber tube. They are divided into several 
compartments by bony projections covered with 





mucous membrane, and the volume of air in enter- | 


ing is broken up into several streams, so that all 
of it comes in contact with the lining membrane. 
This warm and moist membrane catches the 
dust and other impurities, and warms the air so 
that it will do no harm when coming in contact 


and unless its functions are well | 


| that it was possible to spear it, or the man who, 
| being warned by the barking of his dog, first 
| discovered the animal in the village. 
| The Basuto Solomon decided the case as follows: 
The man who speared it could not have done so 
| but for the man who held it, and the man who held 
| it could not have known of its existence if the dog 
| had not first warned the village; therefore the 
credit for the killing belonged to the dog, whose 
owner was entitled to the reward. 


at 


SWEEPING THE ELEPHANTS. 


Elephants are blessed with a good appetite, and 
would eat all day if they could. But although they 
could always eat more than they get, they do not 
consume all the hay provided for them. Some of 
it they use as a guard against mosquitoes and 
flies by throwing it thickly over their bodies. 


Leaning over the railing in the elephant house 
in Central Park, New York, the other day, talking 
with Keeper Snyder, was a tall sailor of the 
American navy, on the ribbon of whose hat was 
the name of the battle-ship ee The sailor 
was interested in elephants, and for his benefit 
Keeper Snyder made Tom, the larger of the park’s 
two elephants, kneel, and when he was down and 
his back was thus within reach, the keeper took a 
broom and swept from the elephant’s broad back 
the thick layer of hay that was upon it. 

This sweeping of the elephant’s back caused 
the visitor some amusement, for, as he remarked, 
he had seen houses and sidewalks and steamboats 
swept, but he had never before seen anybody 
sweep an elephant. t 

Yet sweep ng the elephants is in all shows a 
regular part 0' 








the duty of the keeper. If the | 


show gives a street parade, the last thing done | 


before the elephants come out into public view is 
to sweep them off. It is just so at the Zoo in 
Central Park. Before the menagerie is opened to 
the public in the morning, the last of the are 
tions in the elephants’ house consists 0: 

| the elephants kneel to be swept. 


| ot 
| HARD QUESTION. 
| 


“The world is round, and it goes round, Uncle 
*Rastus,” said the small grandson of the old 
colored man’s former owner. “Don’t you under- 
stand about it?” 


“No, honey, I cyan’t say I does,” admitted Uncle 
*Rastus, surveying the well-varnished apple with 
which his little guest had illustrated his argument. 
“Wat holds de world up, dat’s w’at I’d like to 
know, chile?” 

“Why, it goes round the sun, Uncle ’Rastus,” 
said the boy, eagerly, ‘‘and the sun holds it up by 
the law of attraction.” 

“Um, honey, I reckon you ain’ gone quite far 
*nough in yo’ reasoning yet,” said the old man, 
with a smile of gene good nature. “In dat 
case, w’at would keep de world up when de sun’s 
done gone down? Answer me dat, chile.” 
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A CHINAMAN’S GOOD SERMON. 


with the more delicate membrane in the bronchial | 


tubes and lungs. 

When the nose is stopped up from any cause 
one must breathe through the mouth, and if this 
is continued for any length of time the general 
health will inevitably-suffer. 

The mouth itself suffers first. The mucous 
membrane loses its moisture and becomes in- 
flamed. The air is neither warmed nor purified, 
and it irritates the lining membrane of the air- 
passages all the way down to the lungs, so that a 
condition of sluggish inflammation is excited. 

But the general effects are more serious than 
the local. One who is a mouth-breather never 
gets enough air. During the day he suffers less 
in this respect, for the nerve-centers are more 
active and force the respiratory muscles to act 
more energetically; but at night this vigilance is 
relaxed, the amount of inspired air is greatly 
reduced, and all the tissues suffer for want of 
oxygen. For this reason the mouth-breather 
always feels tired and out of sorts in the morning. 

The mind suffers as well as the body, and 
mouth-breathing children are almost always 
backward in their studies. 

The question of the cause of mouth-breathing, 
or rather of nasal obstruction, on which the mouth- 
breathing depends, must be reserved for another 
article. As a rule, it is easily found on examina- 
tion by the physician, and can be removed without 
difficulty. What we would insist upon here is the 
absolute necessity of its early removal. 

A child who always breathes with open mouth, 
and whose voice has a nasal twang, should be 
examined and treated at the earliest possible 
moment, for the longer the trouble exists the 
worse it is for the child mentally, morally and 
physically. 

wt 


A CASE OF LAW. 


AW is a complicated thing, and some of its 
[° decisions seem not to be founded in equity. 
Probably most readers will pass that criti- 

cism upon the case recorded below. 

Basutoland, being broken and mountainous, 
was until recently the resort of lions, leopards 
and other wild animals. Now, however, the hill- 
sides which were once the resort of these savage 
creatures are the pasture-grounds of tens of thou- 
sands of cattle. Nearly all dangerous animals 
have been driven away from Basutoland, but not 
long ago a leopard appeared on the outskirts of a 
village. The animal soon became as badly fright- 
ened as the villagers, and sought safety in flight. 

The next morning the inhabitants turned out 
for a hunt. One of the hunters was climbing a 
steep rock when he suddenly found himself face 
to face with the leopard, whose retreat was cut 
off by the rock itself. Neither the man nor the 
animal could escape the encounter. 

The dilemma was an awkward one, for the 
climber was unarmed. Recognizing his danger, 
he put forth his hands and in desperation caught 
hold of the leopard on each side of its jaws, hold- 
ing it at arm’s length and calling for help. The 
leopard clawed and tore his captor, but the man 
held on till help arrived and the beast was speared. 


Now came a question of law. By Basuto law | 


the skin belonged to the chief, who must reward 
one of three claimants—either the man who 
speared the leopard, or the man who held it so 


The Chinese character is full of intellectual 
surprises. A convert to Christianity was called 
upon to give an illustration of the sacred Scripture, 
“Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see 
God.” 


“You say that it is hard to worship a God who 
cannot be seen” said he, ‘and that you have no 
inward evidence of His actuality. A mirror from 
which all the quicksilver had dropped away might 
as well complain that it could find no trace of the 
objects placed before it. Clean thoughts, clean 
affections, clean desires have the same function 
in human nature as the quicksilver on the back of 
the mirror. When the heart is filled once more 
with holy thoughts, the perfect image of God will 
again be seen there.” 
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PERPLEXINGLY FUNNY. 


One of those persons who are said to “hear 
with their elbows” recently went to a country 
entertainment which had been announced by the 
poetic effusion: 

“From half past eight to half past ten 
You’ll laugh and laugh and laugh again.” 

This announcement was exceedingly pleasing 
to the visitor, who went home, and burst é 
family with the words: 


preqremt ‘From eight-thirty to gr ge ou’ll 
augh and laugh’—no, that wasn’t it. i . = 
was so funny! What could it have been? ell, 
sng wag, it was something like that, and we did 
augh!” 


at 
AN INCONVENIENT BOTTLE. 


Collier’s Weekly tells of an old farmer who had 
been to the metropolis, and was describing to his 
friends the splendor of the hotel at which he 
Stayed. 

a ging one perfect,” he said, “all but one 
thing. They “rs e light burning all night in 
my bedroom, a thing I ain’t used to.” 

Pa said one wag, “why didn’t you blow it 
out?” 

“Blow it out!” said the farmer. “How could I? 
The pesky thing was inside a bottle!” 





ei 
HARD - HANDED. 


A London paper announces that the Bishop of 
Liverpool has requested girls who are candidates 
for confirmation not to wear hairpins, as they 
prick his hands in the act of laying them on. 


When Doctor Creighton, the late Bishop of 
London, was asked some time ago how he solved 
a similar problem, he replied: 

“T confirm all the boys personally, and transfer 
those young poreupines to my suffragan, who is 
an old varsity oarsman, with the cast-iron hands 
of a blacksmith.” 


at tt 
PREPARED TO CARVE. 


The man who was dining with the family for the 


the Philadelphia Press : 





the stranger asked. 

“Ves,” replied the old friend of the family. 

“Then where’s the host going? I just saw him 
pass down the hall with his overcoat on.” 

“That wasn’t an overcoat; it was a mackintosh. 
We are going to have roast duck.” 


making | 








on the | 
‘And what do you think they had on the | 














THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


Twenty-five cents invested in Rubijfoam may save 
much embarrassment, many pains and a dentist’s 
service. Sold everywhere at 25 cents a bottle. (Ade. 








MPS 100 different genuine Labuan, 
is Borneo, China, Zambesia, etc., 
with album, only 10c¢, 1000 fine mixed. 2vc, 
1000 hinges, Se. . 200 all different Liberia, etc., 
30c. Agents wanted, . New List free. 
Cc. A. STEGMAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


TELEGRAPHY. 


Become an expert operator at home ata total cost of 
four dollars. The Omnigraph 1900 Combination 
Tele ph Set, including Transmitter. You have an 
expert operator with you all the time. A short cut to 


success. Order through dealer or send direct for circu- 
lar. Omnigraph Mfg. . B, 39 Cortlandt 8t., New York. 


PRINTS YOUR NAME. Fasano Fenci. pd3f.0 
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Salaried Positions 


FOR LEARNERS. 
Write for free copy of our new book with the above 
title, telling how you can enter the Brotperon of 
your choice and support yourself while learning. 
250,000 students and graduates in Mechanical, Civil, 
Electrical Engineering; Architecture; Drawing 
and Designing; Telegraphy; Bookkeeping, ete. 

International Correspond School 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 
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A Fiving Machine 







| At Scientific Kite- 
| Last. Flying Within the 
Reach of All. 


A Marvel of Simplicity. 
Any Boy or 
_. Girl Can 


Fly It. 

Made from varied 
colored fibe: 
papet- Fok 

ike news 
paper fo: 
Fag et. Wil! 

y easier and 

with lesscare 


—— ante than any 
acts 
Kite. 


Can be sent among clouds with ordinary spoo! 
cotton. Size 22x14x14. Mailed prepaid to any 


address in U.S. or Canada for 

Send coin or two-cent stamps. 10¢., 3 for 25¢. 

A tandem of Kites, the delight of young and old 
Sold by Dealers Everywhere. 


ZIMMERMAN FLYING MACHINE COMPANY, 
P and Sole Manufact FREMONT, OHIO. 


















OOOOOQODOOOOOOOQOQOOOO 


“Your Grandmother's Garden,’ St 
© contained many rare flowers and deliciou 





tury. Our 1901 Catalogue of 


Ss “EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN” § 
> is the grandest yet—really a book of 190 pages—700 engravings and 8 superb colored © 
© plates of Vegetables and Flowers. A perfect mine of information on garden topics. @ 

To give our Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 6 
EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS AS CASH. © 


© 
@ 
@ 





"we are sure, 


@ vegetables, which doubtless came from 
© our house, as we have supplied the most 
© discriminating people for over half a cen- 
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DOOQOODOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOQOOOOQOOES 


® To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen, and who incloses 10 Cents (in stamps), @ 


we will mail the Catalogue, and also send free of ci 


harge our famous 50-cent ‘‘ Garden’’ Co 


ion of © 


seeds, containing one packet each of Fubilee Phlox, Giant Victoria Aster, Giant Fancy Pansy, Pink 

© Plume Celery, Mignonette Lettuce, and Lorillard Tomato, in a red envelope, which when emptied © 
and returned will be accepted as a 25-cent cash 
logue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


>; PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


> 85 and 87 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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payment on any order of goods selected from Cata- @) 


©® 
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first time began the conversation, reported by 


“Wasn’t that Ge dinner-bell that just rung?” 
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__ SWIFT’S PREMIUM HAMS AND BACON are selected 
' fancy meats—cured and smoked to please epicures. —_- 








_SWIFT’S SILVER LEAF 





LARD is put up in 3, 5 and” 


- 10-pound air-tight pails, guaranteeing the consumer 
against substitution and impurity. Swift’s Products 








are sold in every country. 
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Swift & Company, Chicago. 
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QUAINT OLD QUARRELS. 


\Vith the cooling of temper and the passing 
of (ime, quarrels not actually tragic are apt to 
become retrospectively comic. Certainly per- 
soval feuds which shook some of our little 
provincial towns a century or more ago left 


trices which are amusing enough. One such is 
rc-orded on the much-adorned surface of a rare 
olu pitcher owned. in Newburyport. 

dmund Blunt, a chart-maker of that city 
some hundred years ago, had a quarrel with 
James Akin, a popular engraver and caricaturist, 
the culmination of which was reached while the 
two were in a hardware shop on the main street. | 
Akin threatened to strike Blunt; Blunt snatched | 


up a heavy iron skillet and hurled it at his assail- | 


ant. whom it missed, flying instead harmlessly 
past his head to crash through the window and | 
hit an astonished sea-captain walking inoffen- 
sively by outside. That was the end of violence, 
but not of feeling. Akin drew a highly uncom- 
plimentary sketch called “the skillet-thrower,” 
appended some lively doggerel set to the tune of 
“Yankee Doodle,”’ and persuaded the aggrieved 
captain who had felt the skillet’s might to carry 
the design to England on his next trip. There it 
was taken to a pottery and imprinted upon a 
large consignment of pitchers and household 
crockery. 

When this skillet-thrower china was completed 
and imported into Newburyport, it naturally 
created a sensation. The Blunt family bought 
and broke all they could secure, and only one 
pitcher is known to be in existence. It bears 
a comie crouching figure, skillet in hand. The 
verses protest against the choice of such a 
weapon : 

Because it is a greasy thing 
Used only to boil vittle, 
hex very sook-qists scorn to throw 
A dirty iron kittle! 

Considering the far from lofty revenge taken 
by the victim, this seems rather a case of the pot 
calling the kettle black. 

A quarrel which took place in Haverhill in the 
youthful days of John Greenleaf Whittier’s 
grandfather was celebrated in rough but swing- 
ing verse, which the poet used to quote with 
humorous relish : 

“The man who whi pos ane we Timothy Swan 

Paid his fine in L 
He paid his fine and he paid it quick— 
A peck of corn for every lick!’ 

Mr. Whittier had the antiquarian curiosity to 
look up old Timothy and his assailant and find 
out what the trouble had been; but if he knew, 
Haverhill folk in general do not, although the 
rime still survives, and Haverhill farmers yet 
speak of a rashly aggressive person as one who 
will “get his come-uppance as quick as the man 
who licked Timothy Swan.” 
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JAMMED IN WITH ESKIMOS. 


Houses in cities sometimes seem small com- 
pared with the number of inmates, but for real 
crowding the Arctie regions can perhaps carry 
off the palm. Mr. A. J. Stone, Arctic explorer 
in the interests of the American Museum of 
Natural History, had a little experience of such 
crowding on Christmas night, 1898. It was near 
the mouth of the Mackenzie River. Mr. Stone 
was a hundred and eighty miles from camp, 
when he came to a hut where Eskimos were 
living, and prepared to spend the night as a guest 
at the igloo, That night, as described in the 
World’s Work, was one to be long remembered. 


THE YOUTH’S 


door a party of seven visiting Eskimos—four | 
men, a woman and two children, making in all 
nineteen persons and three dogs in the little hut, 
and many dogs outside. 

All the nineteen, together with the three dogs, 
slept that night in the hut. Before they slept 
| they sealed up the igloo entrance, which was the 
only means of ventilation, making the hut as | 
nearly air-tight as possible. It was an experi- 
ence that one would not be eager to repeat. 
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CHINESE MOTHER GOOSE. 


There are probably more nursery rimes in 
China than in Europe and America together. | 
Prof. Isaac T. Headland, of Pekin University, | 
has gathered six hundred in two out of China’s | 
| eighteen provinces. Many of these he reproduces | 
in a ‘‘Chinese Mother Goose.” 

Mother Goose, he says, is an omnipresent old 
|lady. She is an Asiatic as well as a European 
or American. I have rimes from her in India. 
|I have rimes from her in Japan. She is in 
| China. Chinese nursery rimes have never been 
printed in the Chinese language, but they are 
carried in the minds and hearts of the children. 
Could any version of “Ladybug” be more de- 
licious than this from the Chinese? 

Ladybug. Ladybug, 
Fiy fo" o the ya 
nd feed upon dew; 
Feed upon dew, 
And sleep on a rug; 


And then run away 
Like a good little bug. 


“There is no language in the world,” says 
Professor Headland, “which contains children’s | 
songs expressive of more keen and tender affec- 
tion than the Chinese nursery rimes. They | 
present a new phase of Chinese home life, which 
will lead the children of the West to have some 
measure of understanding of and sympathy with 
the children of the East.’’ 

As examples take these rimes: 


SWEETER THAN SUGAR. 


My little baby, little boy blue. 

$ as sweet as sugar and cinnamon, too; 
Isn’t this precious darling of ours 
Sweeter than dates and cinnamon flowers? 


GRANDPA FEEDS THE BABY. 


Grandpa holds the baby. 
He’s sitting on his knee 
Fatt mutton dumplings, 
With vinegar and tea. 
Then grandpa says to baby. 
“When you’ve had Lonous h, 
You'll be a saucy bab 
And treat your grandsa rough!” 








| 
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UNPROGRESSIVE. 


The Oriental mind works in ways unknown 
to us, and so the conduct of people in the East 
will always be a puzzle to our race. The tenacity 
with which old-fashioned ways are followed is 
something that we cannot hope ever to compre- 
hend. A recent traveller in “the country of the 
Gadarenes”’ describes the manner in which the 
inhabitants of ancient Gadara obtain their supply 
of water to-day. 

The fountain was at the rear of a large cavern 
in the face of the cliff. A goodly stream issued | 
from the rocky wall in a little waterfall. The | 
floor of the cavern was sunk below the level of 
the ground outside, so that those who wished 
to fill their water-skins must wade in water two 
feet deep. 

Here was a cause of wonderment to a pro-| 
gressive Westerner. That fountain, fully fifteen | 
feet within the cave, hacl been there for years, 
and the women, girls and donkeys of that town | 
had labored down the long, long hill with their 
empty water-skins,— Biblical as could be desired, 
—and had waded through the pool of water to 
reach the flowing fountain. | 

And why should they do otherwise? Their | 














The Indians had unloaded the bedding from 
the sled and started to carry it inside. Mr. | 
Stone followed them, getting down on his hands | 
and knees to craw! through the low passageway. 
The atmosphere was heavy and _ sickening. | 
While he was shaking hands with his new 
friends, a few dogs were thrown outside to make 
room for the party. 

The interior of the hut was about ten or eleven 
fect square, and the height from floor to roof was 
only five and a half feet. It was the home of 
two families, nine persons in all, and numberless 
dogs and puppies. Two native oil-lamps were 
burning, and by their yellow light the newcomers 

_could see the faces of their companions. The 
youngest was a little girl, about nine years of age, 
with a face that would have been really pretty 
ha:! it been clean and had her hair been combed. 

\fter the evening meal of “‘losh,” or frozen 
fis: boiled and eaten without seasoning of any 
kind, the explorer sat and watched his hosts. 
Sc.reely was the meal over when one of the 
ha ive women brought out a copper kettle almost 
ful! of filthy, greasy water, hung it over the fire 
an dropped in a mass of fish. This was fora 
Se ond repast. When the mass had boiled she 
prvluced a couple of dirty wooden platters, + 
wl. ch had evidently been used for years without 
We -hing. 

0 appear well before her white visitor, how- 
ev’, she did dip some of the boiling liquid into 
then from off the boiling fish, twirled it round | 
for 1 moment, and poured it into the kettle again. 





| 


Then with a great horn spoon she dipped up the | 
fis, and each family gathered about its platter. | 
Th guest was asked to join them, but refused, 
MM was watching them enjoy this addition to 
their meal when there crawled in through the 


| mischievous boy sped off toward the town. The 


| the same moment something remarkably like a 


mothers and grandmothers had been content to | 
draw water thus. Has the thought never 
occurred to any one during all these years that 
| they might fill up the undesirable pool with the 
| loose stones which abound everywhere, and thus 
_make a rough causeway to the interior of the 


cave? 
ih 


INSTANT APPLICATION. 


Mr. Leighton is the principal of a flourishing 
academy in a New England town, and realizes 
that his words carry weight. It is possible that 
at times he overestimates their value, and a 
certain pomposity of manner which accompanies 
them has been known to give rise to unseemly 
mirth in the young and unimpressionable. 

One day, in the outskirts of the town, Mr. 
Leighton, who had been taking a long walk, 
encountered his landlady’s son in company with 
two disreputable-looking pedlers and a mischie- 
yous boy. The pedlers hurriedly entered the gate 
which led to a farmhouse close by, and the 


recreant Johnny was left facing his mother’s 
lodger. 

“Johnny,” said Mr. Leighton, with much) 
solemnity, “don’t you realize, my boy, that you 
will be known through life by the company in 
which you are found? Like seeks like, my 
young friend, the world over.” 

Just here a spasm crossed Johnny’s face,and at 


“quack”’ was heard close at the principal’s heels. 
He followed Johnny’s glance, and saw a flock 





of geese with necks outstretched apparently Ree 
drinking in his words of wisdom. The lecture | ‘ 2 Zz Ze 


ended then and there. 
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Subscriber. 


This Special Offer Will Expire March I1Ith. 


BE nese Watches have the reliable Duplex Escapement, 
3 Jewel Balance Wheel, Enamel Dial, and are Stem- 
Winding and Stem-Setting. The Cases are Solid 
Nickel Silver, and 
ought to wear twenty 
years. They 
Dust - Proof 
Snap Joints. These 
Watches are beau- 
ties, and can be timed 
to run well with high 
cost watches. They 
retail at $3.50 each. 

Never before has 
it been possible for 
Companion = subscri- 
bers to obtain a du- 
rable and _ reliable 
Watch so easily. 

The Offer will close 
March 11th, but there 
is still ample time for 
every subscriber to obtain one new subscription to The Com- 
panion. Your reward for securing this one new subscription 
will be either one of these Watches you may select, the 
Landseer for gentlemen or the Jewel for ladies. 

You will understand that this is a costly Offer for us to 
make. The Watch isa GIFT to reward you for introducing 
The Youth’s Companion into a new family where the paper 
is not now taken. 


have 
Fitting 





The Jewel. 


The Landseer. 


Any Companion subscriber who before March rrth will 
secure One New Subscription to The Youth’s Companion 
will be entitled to either one of the above-named Watches. 
Only one Watch will be allowed to any one subscriber on 
this Special Offer. 

Send the name of your new subscriber with $1.75 and 
ro cents extra for postage and packing, and the Watch will 
be forwarded to you by return mail. No new subscription 
now standing to your credit on our books can be applied 
toward this Special Watch Offer. No name sent for this 
Special Offer can be applied toward one of the Gifts. You 


‘~ can promise to give the Companion Calendar to the New 


Subscriber you may obtain. 


Perry Mason Company, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Groceries. 
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| me PURE xo | 


MADE STRICTLY FROM 


Knights’ Red Currant Jelly. 





Granulated Sugar, } Else. 


Meax¥ so-called red currant jellies on the 

market are nothing but apple pulp colored 
with aniline red and flavored with chemicals. 
They are unsatisfactory to use and are detri- 
mental to health. When you buy red currant 
jelly pay a little more and get KNIGHTS’ 
—the pure kind. It pays. 

Try Knights’ Jellies and Fruit Preserves. 
Your grocer has them—or can get them. 
A. A. KNIGHTS & SON CORP’N, 
87-89 Commercial Street, 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 





Put up in Tumblers and in 5-lb. Stone Pails. 
These pails hold 5 full pounds of jelly—the pail is free. 





Red Ripe Currants, Nothing | 


| 


| 
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The finest polisher—shine is brighter, lasts 
longer, never burns red—does not stain the 


hands—most durable and economical. 
ALSO IN PASTE FORM-“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH.” 
































Unique in its char- 
acteristics, Jungle 
Chop is in a class 
by itself. ‘a 
It has certain — 
indefinable quali- Fp 
@ ties which appeal FF 
at once to those 
who will have a 
good cup of tea or 
@ none at all. 

Once drawn, al- 
ways prized. 

Sold by Grocers in 
pound and half-pound 
packages. For Free 

| 6Sample address, 


Delano, Potter & Co., 
43-45 Commercial St., 
BOSTON. 
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Cooking $.22°%3%» 
@ | Oil 


IS A PURE 
You Give Food the Touch of a Chef 


VEGETABLE OIL, 
if you shorten your bread, cake and pies with the Wesson Cook- 
ing Oil. Then, too, it goes twice as far as Lard or Butter, 
as but HALF the quantity suffices When you use Wesson 
Oil. The best cooks and club chefs are using it to-day. 


Fry Everything in Wesson Cooking Oil and the food will 
be crisp, sweet, clean and wholesome. It will be thoroughly 
digestible. Good eben for the miserable sufferer from dyspepsia. 

Ask your Grocer for it. 


WESSON PROCESS CO., Philadelphia, 


Makers of WESSON SALAD OIL. 





















































S Italian Saponc 


THE GREAT WASHER 
AND CLEANER. @ @ a 


For Laundry purposes, also 
for Washing Dishes, Pots, Pans, 
Woodwork, Windows, etc. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





Each 10-Cent Package contains a 


PRESENT. 


We give Premiums for SAPONE Wrappers. 
Send for Premium List, Free. 


THOS. HERSOM & CO., Sole Manufrs., 
New Bedford, Mass. 
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One of the Sixty Premiums Given Away 
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SET OF HALF-DOZEN TABLE KNIVES, heavy electro 
silver plate on steel. Retail at $1.75. 


Sent FREE for Union Club Coffee Coupons. 


Tus Coffee is a choice blend of private grown 
varieties. Selected, blended, roasted and 
packed under our personal supervision. 


Always in‘air-tight cans. Leading grocers. 
Save the COUPONS tor Premiums. Send for Premium List. 









































SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BOTTLES 











restores the color to linens, 
laces and goods that are 


worn and faded. 








gives a beautiful tint and : 


Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. 








| 40 YEARS THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE. | 
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“Sixty Seconds Make a Minute.” 


How well you can remember how you first learned to make time out of minutes—and 
having found out how, you have continued to use minutes ever since! Now there’sa new 
care —e that many persons have only recently learned about. This is that one 
package o' 


MINUTE GELATINE 


makes delicious dessert for a whole family two or three times. It comes ready measured, 
four envelopes ineach package. Enough in each envelope to make one pint, the whole 
making one-half galion of clear, firm jelly. It dissolves immediately. Simply flavor 
it and pour into molds. Persons who once learn to use this new “‘ Minute ’’ continue 
to use it as faithfully as they do the minutes of time. 
Have YOU triea this NEW MINUTE? Price 13 cents per package. Try your 
ocer. If he hasn't it we'll send by mail for 13 cents and will include our 
SUNUTE RECEIPT BOOK and a sample of MINUTE TAPIOCA FREE, 


WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, . - ORANGE, MASS. 









